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THE GRAND ARMY PASSING THE FAMOUS “COMMON”, BOSTON, AUGUST, 1904 
From a photograph by Winthrop Packard 








THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEES “LOOKING PLEASANT” FOR THE NATIONAL AT ESOPUS 
Photograph copyrighted, 1904, by G. V. Buck, Washington, D. C. 
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N order that I might have a clear idea 

of the after effects of ‘‘expositioniz- 
ing,’’ I desired to visit Jackson Park in 
Chicago, the scene of the Columbian 
Exposition. I went in the early morn- 
ing, when the rising sun was beginning 
to tinge the light Summer mist with 
pale yellow and the lake and trees 
glimmered, mysterious and beautiful, 
through this golden veil. In imagina- 
tion I looked once more upon the mazy 
whirl of the Midway, but as the sun 
shone out, dispersing the mist, it became 
apparent that the great avenue had been 
replaced by a broad stretch of green, 
flanked on either side by residences. 
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Nothing remained of the great buildings 
that had occupied this spot when last 
I saw it except one tall post, likea totem 
pole. ‘“‘The White City’’ seemed to 
have vanished with the morning mist, 
but — unlike the crumbling ruins that 
mark the passing of ancient Tyre and 
Rome—its magical disappearance had 
left behind a beautiful park, with velvet 
lawns and mirror-like lagoons, to furnish 
inspiration for the ‘‘great Common Peo- 
ple,’’ and stimulate them to a.new in- 
terest in the study of Mother Nature. 
Though close to a great city, the stu- 
dent may catch a glimpse of nature’s 
primeval splendor in the wooded island 














A DISTINGUISHED GROUP THAT REVIEWED THE G. A. R. PARADE FROM A STAND IN 
FRONT OF THE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. FAMILIAR FIGURES IN THIS GROUP ARE 
EX-SECRETARY LONG, SENATOR LODGE, GOVERNOR BATES, EX--SECRF 
TARY BOUTWELL, GOVERNOR VAN SANT OF MINNESOTA 
AND EX-GOVERNOR WINTHROP MURRAY CRANE 
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PAUL MORTON, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, IN HIS OFFICE 
Photographed for the National by G. V. Buck, Washington 


that adorns the lagoon, while about the 
park the hand of the skilled landscape 
gardener has done much to enhance the 
beauty of the scene. What a joy all this 
must be to the tired worker, who may 
come here and revel in possessions that 
can hardly be rivalled by any lord ‘‘to 
the manor born.”’ 


As I rode beside the still lagoon, 
past the tea house on the wooded island, 
and looked over at the caravels, models 
of those in which Columbus discovered 
America, I observed that among the few 
buildings that still remain to mark where 
the White City once stood are the life 
saving station, which is used for the 
purpose for which it was originally con- 


structed; the German Building, used as 
a restaurant, and the Fine Arts Gallery. 
This latter is now the Columbian Mu- 
seum, which was presented to the city 
by Marshall Field, the great merchant, 
and is an art treasure of which Chicago 
may well be proud. 

I watched the sun rising over Lake 
Michigan, which is really an inland sea. I 
drank in the silence and refreshing odor, 
that were in such sharp contrast to the 
busy rattle and strenuous activities of 
the Chicago streets. I mused on how 
this by-gone exposition had benefitted 
the city. In return for the lavish, almost 
profligate, expenditure on the pleasure 
of a few fleeting months there has come 
a permanent uplifting of the people, for 
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SECRETARY METCALF OF THE FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 
Photographed for the National by G. V. Buck, Washington 


they have gained a glorious breathing 
place that cannot but leave its mark on 


the rising generations. Where there had 
been nothing but sand dune and duck 
marsh there is now one of the most 
beautiful parks in the world, and there 
is also the Field Columbian Museum. 
Chicago gained two things: a breathing 
place for the people and a permanent 
home for Art. These are the two tangi- 
ble and primary benefits; but subtly she 
gained an education in the art of 
Europe. It may be said that at the expo- 
sition of ten years ago Chicago was intro- 
duced to the world, and the states of 
the Middle West were then, for the first 
time, really opened up. The greatest 
industrial, educational and ethical ad- 


vancement of this part of the country 
has come to pass since the Columbian 
Exposition. Statistics show this. 


ad 


THOUGHT of this second Fair, 

which is introducing to the world an- 
other American inland city. What will 
St. Louis gain from the Exposition? 
In the first place, she will strengthen her 
university. Several buildings have been 
specially erected with this in view, and 
will remain for that purpose; in addition 
to this tangible benefit there will be the 
renown that St. Louis’ university 
will gain by the fact of its being asso- 
ciated with the Exposition. Besides this 
there will be the educational and broad- 
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THE RAILWAY MAIL CAR EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, ST. LOUIS 





J. D. KIDWELL, PRESIDENT OF THE RAIL- 
WAY MAIL CLERKS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


ening influence exerted on the people by 
coming into contact with the rest of the 
world. Other benefits there will be, 
but it is yet too soon to see them in their 
proper perspective. Ten years hence, 
when we walk through the scene of the 
St. Louis Fair, as we now walk through 
the scene of the Columbian Exposition, 
or of the older exposition held in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, we shall be 
better able to estimate just what the 
gain to St. Louis has been. 


et 


Tas brings up the question as to 

whether ‘‘expositionizing’’ has reached 
its climax or whether it may not be yet 
only in its infancy. I thought of that 
almost unknown land, the gateway to 
Asia, and came to the conclusion that, 
if in our time another world’s fair of 
the magnitude of those at Chicago and 
St. Louis is held in this country, it will 
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ENTRANCE TO THE PALACE OF MINES AND METALLURGY, ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR 
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take place at Seattle, which promises in 
a few decades to rival Chicago and St. 
Louis in size and commercial power. 
We do not forget the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition to be held next year in Port- 
land, Oregon—the Boston of the West 
coast; but this, granting it will be well 
worth crossing the continent to see, will 
not of course be in the same class, as to 
size and variety, with the great shows 


of the colonial riddle in their hands. 
Picturesque figures they are, with their 
straw caps on the back—the extreme 
back—of their heads. I marveled how 
they kept their headgear on, for I have 
been accustomed to see the front of the 
head used for this purpose; but I would 
not be surprised to see, in a short time, 
our island friends wearing their caps on 
the front of the head just as jauntily as 





IGORROTE CHILDREN IN SCHOOL AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, PHILIPPINE SECTION 


of the Mississippi valley cities. So I 
mused — but the sun had risen in his 
strength, and retrospect and forecast 
alike must be set aside as I traced my 
way down into the noisy streets of 
Chicago. 
a 

As I looked upon the half clad Igor- 

rotes sitting upon school benches 
in the Philippine section of the World’s 
Fair, I felt that the solution of the 
Philippine problem was there. The 
bright eyed young folks hold the key 


any American, for they are quick to imi- 
tate and ready to pick up our foreign 
ways. 

The school exercises are simple in 
the extreme; even kindergarten methods 
seem to be too abstruse for these pupils. 
At the same time, it is quite apparent 
that these semi-savages do not lack 
brains. This may be noted in their 
war dance, which involves intricate 
movements that require skill to exe- 
cute. They dance to music (?) that 
sounds to our American ears remark- 
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CONGRESSMAN JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS OF MISSISSIPPI, TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN AND 
“KEYNOTE” ORATOR OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION AT ST. 
LOUIS, AND A RISING POWER IN THE COUNCILS OF HIS PARTY, WHERE HE 
STANDS FOR “WHITE SUPREMACY” AND A TARIFF FOR REVENUE 


Photograph copyright d, 1904, by Clinedinst, Washington 
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THE REPUBLICAN NOMINEES PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE NATIONAL AT OYSTER BAY 
From a stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


ably like the beating of tin cans. A 
stooping attitude seems to be much 
favored; the tunes sung are doleful in 
the extreme, but there is nothing dole- 
ful about the way in which the money 
is received when the performance is 
over—that is truly European. 

The Philippine natives at the Fair 
seem all rather smiall, especially the 
women, and it is-a pleasure to watch 
them dance. As they glide, bow and 
circle in a kind of waltz step, holding 


their hands aloft, there is grace in every 
movement that speaks of flexible muscles 
and open air life. Their dancing has 
a charm that might well belong to the 
polished floors of Paris rather than to 
the sun-baked spaces of a barbaric camp. 

It was a grief to me to miss the ‘‘dog 
feast,’’ but the natives absolutely refuse 
to kill the dogs except under certain 
conditions of the moon, as these feasts 
have all the solemnity of a religious 
ceremony. On surrounding poles were 
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PARKER AND DAVIS ON THE LAWN AT ESOPUS 
Photographed for the National by a. V. Buck 


grim reminders of earlier barbecues in 
the shape of skulls of cattle with horns 
attached. 

The thatched homes of the village, 
with the stretch of half baked mud sur- 
rounding them, the water buffalo wallow- 
ing near the twin-hulled boats, the tropi- 
cal vegetation waving in the breeze and 
the torrid atmosphere, all seem to carry 
the visitor far away from anything so 
modern as the World’s Fair. The pic- 
turesqueness of the scene was somewhat 


marred when I noted the fact that the 
natives had already begun to be bitten 
with the American mania for chewing 
gum, though it was amusing to note how 
quickly they had picked up the habit. 
I believe that the “gum habit’’ will soon 
be as firmly grafted on the Philippine 
school children as on our own. As 


I walked along one little tot looked in 


my face and said, in pure English, 
**Good gum. I like it.’ The latter state- 
ment I was willing to credit, as he had 
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GENERAL JOHN C. BLACK, EX-COMMANDER OF THE G. A. R., AND HIS STAFF 
From a photograph made for the Boston Globe 





something like a dozen pieces in 
his mouth at that moment and was 
earnestly watching for more. 

But it is hardly fair to judge the 
Philippine islands by the Igorrotes, 
who are only one of the savage 
tribes of the islands—like some of 
our Indian tribes. The exhibit, in 
itself, however, does credit to Gov- 
ernor Hunt, who has charge of this 
feature of the Exposition. The vil- 
lage reveals the extremes that exist 
in the islands rather than the aver- 
age, and certainly satisfies that some- 
what morbid desire that we all have 
to acquire knowledge regarding the 
modes of life that obtained among 
our savage forefathers, who doubt- 
less lived very much in the same 
style that these people do now. 

On Philippine day there was a 
procession of native soldiers in 
white helmets and trousers, headed 
by a native band and led by Secre- 
tary of War Taft, marching under 


GENERAL BLACKMAR, THE NEW COMMANDER IN . e 
CHIEF OF THE G. A. B. the stars and stripes—a deeply sig- 
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nificant picture. Nothing was lacking 
to convince the American _ public 
of the fact that if there is a man 
in our country today who compre- 
hends the insular question, in its broad- 
est and best sense, that man is Secretary 
Taft; and the enthusiasm expressed by 
these soldiers for their adopted country 
proves that the secretary’s efforts have 
not been in vain. He was the admira- 
tion and cynosure of thousands of black 
eyes that day, and no man could be 
better seen, as his tall form towered 
above all bystanders. It is certain that 
we have in these islanders a friendly 
ally that will some day be of inestimable 
value to this country, commercially as 
well as politically. If Uncle Sam has 
no other record for the first part of the 
century than the gaining of these new 
friends, he has here something that will 
redound to his lasting credit. 


a 


HE arrangements for handling the 
World’s Fair mail are somewhat 


\ 
\/ 
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LITTLE GIRL IN FRONT OF THE FLORAL EMBLEM 
SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS, BOSTON, FIX- 
ING A BOUQUET ON THE COAT OF A 
VISITING VETERAN, AUGUST, 1904 
Courtesy of the Boston Globe 

















SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON, WHERE THE GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE G. A. R. WERE 
HELD IN AUGUST, 1904 
From a photograph by Chickering, Boston 
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FIGHTING MEN FROM UNCLE SAM’S WARSHIPS IN THE PARADE OF THE CIVIL WAR 


peculiar, and many people who stop every 
day to observe and wonder at the appar- 
ently ‘‘makeshift’’ character of this de- 
partment fail to understand that the 
men they watch are a living illustration 
of the railway mail service, of whom it 
has been said: 

“It would seem that, aside from the 
army and navy, the life saving service 
is the only other government service that 
approaches the railway mail service in 
danger to life and limb.” 

This is fully borne out by the returns 
for the year ending June, 1903, which 
show a heavy percentage of killed and 
injured out of the total number of more 
than 9,000 railway postal clerks. 

On entering the government building 
from the north, on the left will be noticed 
the usual post office windows and signs, 
the enclosure being constructed of heavy 
wire fencing, with the exception of the 
south side, which is filled in by a sixty 
foot railway car of the ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Lines’’ type and color. Two side doors, 
about twenty feet from either end, open 
into the post office enclosure and the end 


From a photograph 


of the car next the center aisle contains 
a door with the instruction, ‘‘Keep 
Out,”’ prominently displayed. The 
south side of the car is covered only by 
a heavy netting, with the exception of 
a space reaching about a foot above the 
floor—which permits the people to see 
the men at work in the interior and yet 
serves to make the car an enclosure. 
This car in use at the Exposition must 
not be taken as a fair sample of the 
service, as most of those in use are old 
and of much frailer construction, while 
this Exposition car has every possible 
improvement. 

The efficiency of this service is well 
known, and so important has this branch 
become that if for any reason the United 
States railway mail service should stop 
for three days, it would paralyze the 
commerce and banking business of the 
entire country, no other department 
being able to handle the business. It 
is a curious fact that in so important 
a branch as this the pay should be 
below that of Washington depart- 
mental clerks, though a little above that 
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VETERANS AT BOSTON, DURING THE GRAND ARMY ENCAMPMENT, AUGUST, 1904 
made for the Boston Globe 


in city post offices, and these clerks 
are the only government servants who 
are expected to pay their own expense 
account while traveling on their usual 
run. The hours are long, from ten to 
fifteen being ordinary and eighteen to 
twenty not uncommon, and during the 
entire time the men are employed at 
work which is a constant tax on the 
memory, each man being required to be 
familiar with the location and dispatch 
of from 8,000 to 16,000 post offices. 
Physical endurance is also necessary, 
as all work is done standing, and while 
the train is going at full speed. Con- 
sidering the importance of this service, 
it is singular that it is so little under- 
stood and appreciated. 


a 


T= Song of the Tower is one of the 

humorous touches of the World’s 
Fair. About half way up the tower of 
the wireless telegraph sits a man with 
a megaphone that sends its loud refrain 
far and wide. The song is varied by 
exhortations to ‘Get off the earth!’’ and 


many have taken the hint and gone up. 
This tower supplies, in some measure, 
the place of the Eiffel Tower at the Paris 
Exposition, and from it, on August 27, 
the aerial race for Washington started. 
All day long the throng passed to and 
fro looking at the massive air ships and 
balloons, which were ready to ascend 
at five in the afternoon and commence 
the great long distance race. 

Perhaps the science represented by 
this wireless telegraph tower may be 
regarded as the greatest wonder of the 
age. The operator up here as he handles 
his keys produces, with each flash, a 
noise that would dwarf into insignifi- 
cance the report of a gatling gun. This, 
of course, is obviated in practical use, 
and is permitted in the tower merely as 
an exhibit. Every day messages are 
sent from this tower across the city to 
the dispatch office, as well as to Chicago 
and other distant points. 

For those who aspire to still greater 
heights, there is an elevator to take the 
visitor on up the tower, 300 feet, and 
the view gained from this height is 
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unsurpassed, especially at night. Off to 
the right are the myriad twinkling lights 
gleaming’ in the bosom of Forest Park. 
Beyond is the winding Mississippi, while 
nearer the street cars passing to and 
fro seem like the small playthings of 
some giant. To the left the gazer gets 
a bird’s-eye view of the Exposition, and 


been accomplished with the millions of 
money expended. No exposition hitherto 
has been so magnificent as this one, 
and I think this is chiefly due to the 
flood of light which suffuses everything. 
It seems that every fanciful taste of 
our nation has been ministered to in 
this wonderful display, the great Exposi- 








ONE OF MANY PATRIOTIC DESIGNS WROUGHT OUT IN THE PUBLIC GARDENS, BOSTON, 
IN HONOR OF THE G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT OF AUGUST, 1904 
From a photograph made for the Boston Globe 


the reflection of the buildings in the 
lagoon and the ever changing colors of 
the cascades, with their play of light and 
shadow, form a picture that will not 
soon be forgotten. The great plan of 
the projectors of this Exposition is here 
unveiled at a single glance, and the 
visitor realizes something of what has 


tion built up to crumble in a little while 
like a house of cards. 


ed 


A SAIL on the Lagoon is the best 

means of grasping the romantic side 
of the Exposition, for here the visitor 
may imagine himself in Venice or any 
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FLORIDA GRAND ARMY MEN BEARING PALMS IN THE PARADE AT BOSTON 
From a photograph by Chickering 
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COLORED VETERANS OF THE CIVIL WAR IN LINE AT BOSTON 
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We are for Blotting Out 64e Saloon! 


‘We are opposed being Taxed to support the Liquor Traffic 
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S.C. SWALLOW of Harrisburg, 


GEO. W. CARROL, of Texas. 


Prohibition Candidates For President and Vice-President 


in view of this: I, the user of this blotter will vote against protecting the Liquor Traffic under vur 
glorious Stars and Stripes; that traffic that breeds poverty, disease, debauchery, crime and death. 


THE PROHIBITION PARTY’S BLOTTER, A NOVELTY IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNING 








other old world spot he chooses, and the 
graceful movements of the gondolier as 
he guides his boat beneath the bridges, 
and the echo of the song of Naples— 
rousing and rollicking—as it rings 
across the water, will bear out the illu- 
sion. As the boat passes on in the glow 
of the brilliant lights, or mingles with 
the shadow of massive palaces,one lapses 
into a dream of what this world might 
be if beauty and pleasure could only 
reign supreme. The eye drinks in the 
beauty of the white palaces against their 
background of vivid green, and it is 
almost impossible to believe that this is 
not a modern Venice modelled on the 
lines of the old one. To get new views 
of the Exposition nothing is better than 
a trip about the lagoons or an automobile 
ride. In fact, the visitor to the Exposi- 
tion can find something to suit his moods, 
no matter how they vary; but the prevail- 
ing spirit, be it morn or eventide, is 
laughter and merriment—that expres- 
sion of humanity which is, after all, the 
zenith of happiness that we all strive for. 
wt 

CALLING up reminiscences of the 

Philadelphia Exposition appears to 


be a favorite amusement with visitors to 
the Fair, and I was interested in hear- 
ing what had impressed them most at 
the great Centennial. I was told by 
a distinguished congressman that the 
one exhibit that held’ his attention, 
almost to the exclusion of all else, was 
the compressed air. He said he used 
to stand in front of the funnel and per- 
mit the escaping current to blow off his 
hat, while his chief amusement was 
watching the glee of the ladies as the 
blast of air whirled their skirts into 
artistic lines that would have charmed 
Greuze. This was all in the very begin- 
ning of the discoveries of the power of 
this wonderful force when imprisoned 
and suddenly released; it was before 
the days of the Westinghouse air brake. 
I was struck with the thought that the 
boy of years ago had remembered the 
newly discovered force and had pre- 
served his interest in it all these years. 
Nothing is more curious to me than the 
things we remember, and I am wonder- 
ing what will be the most impressive 
exhibit for the thousands that I daily 
look upon at the World’s Fair today. I 
am sure that it will make interesting 
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reading for the generations yet to come, 
when the great St. Louis Exposition has 
become mere matter of history. 


& 


HE memories of the Fair are not all 

radiant-there are lights and shadows 
in the picture. Only a few weeks ago 
I met a friend who came to the Fair to 
rest from the busy exactions of city life; 
with him were his wife and splendid 
family of boys. They were enjoying a 
well earned holiday after years of hard 
struggle together. ‘The new home had 
just been completed. No longer any 
business strain, and the father was 
free to minister to the pleasure of his 
loved ones. It was a proud and happy 
moment; he had succeeded; he had 


achieved; he had won the fight. He 
sat and told me about it all, and how 
perfectly happy he was and content that 
he had made the sacrifice. There was 
a love-light in his eye that entirely ob- 
literated the steely restlessness of his 
business career. 

‘‘Now I am ready to take it easy and 
enjoy my family,’’ he said, but his wan 
and sallow face told how the struggle 
had worn him down. 

That night the summons came, swift 
and sudden, and the father who had just 
begun to delight in his children, the 
husband who had found anew the real 
worth of his helpmate and had prepared 
for ease and happiness, was taken away 
in the twinkling of an eye. The flowers 
that were brought in to commemorate 
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COMMANDER IN CHIEF BLACKMAR AND FIVE OF HIS PREDECESSORS AT THE HEAD 
OF THE G. A. R.—LOUIS WAGNER, JOHN KOUNTZ, A. G. WEISSERT, ELI 
TORRANCE AND LEO RASSEUR 
From a photograph made for the Boston Herald 
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rate the anniversary of a wedding that 
night,passed out of the house on the bier 
that was to take the mortal remains of 
my friend to his home,—and what a 
home-coming to that hearthstone, where 
the father had sacrificed life on the altar 
of success. 

Life and death; joy and sorrow; the 
shadow of the inevitable is always with 
us, even under the magic spell of Expo- 
sition delights. 


HERE is a ‘‘national’’ atmosphere 

about Indianapolis that leads the 
visitor to expect something unusual, and 
I was not surprised to learn that L’En- 
fant, the French engineer who laid out 
Washington, had also made the plans 
for Indianapolis, and this city also is 
a fitting monument of his genius and the 
nation’s greatness. It gives the native 
born American a thrill of patriotic pride 
to look along the beautiful asphalt paved 
streets, guarded on either side by 
friendly, over-arching elms, and listen 
to the busy hum of the street cars. 
Even these useful means of locomotion 
seem to partake of the national atmos- 
phere, for almost every state is repre- 
sented in the lettering on them: I no- 
ticed cars marked ‘‘Alabama,’’ ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania,’’ ‘‘ Kentucky,’ ‘“‘ Indiana,”’ 
‘* Delaware,’’ until I had counted up 
almost every state in the Union. 

The narrow political majority for either 
party makes Indiana a ‘‘doubtful,’’ and 
therefore a specially interesting state. 
This majority can never be reckoned 
upon with any degree of certainty, as 
it ranges first on one side and then on 
the other, for no apparent reason that 
the ordinary mortal can discover. The 
principal clubs of the city have also 
a distinct political significance, among 
these are the old Columbian and Marion 
clubs that have a large membership and 
an almost perfect organization. 

Indianapolis seems likely to retain 
her political fame; she still continues 
to furnish candidates for the presidential 


ticket. Perhaps no city outside the 
capital is more closely interwoven with 
the history of American political life. 
I recalled the fact that for many years, 
with scarcely a break in the record, this 
city has furnished at least one represen- 
tative on one of the national tickets. 
First it was Schuyler Colfax, who was 
on the ticket with Abraham Lincoln. 
Next came Hendricks, who made the 
run with Samuel J. Tilden; then came 
Willam H. English, who appeared in 
conjunction with General Hancock. In 
dianapolis continued to supply material 
for each successive campaign until Ben- 
jamin Harrison came upon the scene, 
being successful in his first contest and 
unsuccessful in his second. Now, in 
1904, this city comes again to the front, 
giving a representative to the republican 
national ticket in the person of Senator 
Charles Warren Fairbanks. 

The notification of Senator Fairbanks 
at his beautiful home in Indianapolis 
was a scene to be long remembered by 
those who witnessed it. Nothing was 
more impressive than the spirit of friend- 
liness displayed by his neighbors on this 
occasion, for we may safely judge of the 
character of a man by his standing among 
the people who know him best. The 
spacious lawn was thronged with people, 
many newspaper men among them, and 
the exercises were held in the roomy 
porch, which reminds one of the famous 
McKinley porch at Canton. 

The Fairbanks lawn already gives evi- 
dence of sharing the same fate that befell 
the lawn of the McKinley mansion dur- 
ing the memorable days of ’96, but Sena- 
tor Fairbanks did not seem to worry over 
the destruction of his turf, cheerily re- 
marking that it all belonged to the people 
and his friends during the campaign. 


Sa 


ERHAPS I am sentimental in regard 
to matters national, but I do not think 
I ever witnessed any scene that drew 
tears more quickly than the G. A. R, 
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parade in Boston a few weeks ago. I 
stood on Commonwealth avenue, a wide 
stretch of green on either side, while the 
“old boys” in blue gathered for the 
great parade of that day. They were 
clustered in groups about the trees as 
they might have stood when off duty in 
the old days, but now many of them 


were bent and grizzled, though I noticed 


some who had apparently retained all 
their youthful vigor. There they were, 
the boys who saved the nation in ’61. 
I watched them pass by—some hardly 
able to hobble, but al]l having the grip 
and determination that had character- 
ized them in the old days, and there was 
something heroic and pathetic in their 
efforts to fulfill the somewhat arduous 
duties of this, the last parade in Boston. 
To me, every man who carried a musket 
in ’61 is a hero, no matter whether he 
wears the blue or the gray, for all were 
alike imbued with the spirit of patriot- 
ism, on whichever side they fought. 
The same thrill ran through both North 
and South, and the Nation is what it 
is today because of the strength and 
tenacity of purpose proved in that terri- 
ble struggle that ushered in emanci- 
pation. 

They marched to the strains of the old 
time fife and drum music,—tunes that 
have in them something that the rollick- 
ing rag time of today does not possess. 
The two-step may move the muscles, but 
not the heart of the hearer. I thought 
I had never heard anything sweeter than 
the strains of ‘‘The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,’’ as the music swelled out across 
the rustling leaves of the trees on the 
avenue on that bright August day. I 
do not think that ‘‘Dixie’’ ever brought 
forth more lusty shouts than on that day 
in good old abolitionist Boston. It 
could not have been hailed more enthu- 
siastically in the stirring times of forty 
years ago than it was now by the crowds 
that lined either side of the streets, 
cheerfully jostling each other to get 
a good view as the parade filed along. 


Nothing seems to please the masses of 
the people so much as to see the vete- 
rans gather year after year to renew the 
old associations, and I am convinced 
that this is the feeling which has done 
so much to cement the nation into one 
harmonious whole. 

The stars and stripes were everywhere 
flung wide to the breeze, and I could 
easily determine that the gazing crowd 
was moved by something more than the 
passing interest of the careless observer, 
and on every side were murmurs of 
regret as the thinning of the ranks by 
death was noted, and it was realized 
that in a few years nothing would be left 
of the G. A. R. For in this army were 
enrolled the fathers, the uncles, or the 
grandfathers that we hold dear, and 
who, forty years ago, stood as erect and 
strong as we do today, though now so 
many of them sit about in the quiet 
evening of life, looking far off into the 
days that are forever gone. But they 
fight their battles over again for the 
younger generations and are an inspiring 
and educative force, the value of which 
it would be difficult to estimate too 
highly. 

I will not attempt to describe each 
day’s doings in detail, or give a list 
of the beauty and variety of the decora- 
tions around the city and at the head- 
quarters of the various states. It would 
take pages to tell how the Public Gar- 
dens and the Common were turned into 
fairy land each night, until the beholder 
wondered if he still trod the prosaic 
streets of the Hub. The parades were 
unusually long. I was told that on the 
16th. it took four hours for the entire 
procession to file past a given point; 
but among all the sights of that remark- 
able week nothing interested me more 
than the living flag, composed of child- 
ren dressed in the red, white and blue 
and arranged in the grand stand in such 
a skillful fashion that when al! were in 
their places, the American flag was 
reproduced on an immense scale. 
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It was generally remarked that the 
whole city of Boston seemed to welcome, 
as one person, the host of visitors, and 
perhaps no one connected with this 
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encampment deserves more praise for 
the excellent arrangements made for the 
comfort of the veterans, and unfailing 
hospitality, than the Bay State women. 
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SENATOR HOAR IN HIS LIBRARY 


ITH the adjournment of congress, 

George Frisbie Hoar, the Grand Old 
Man of the United States Senate, re- 
turned to his stately Worcester home, 
coming back with almost boyish gladness 
to his books, his ancestral portraits and 
his daughter,—an atmosphere that serves 
admirably to interpret the unique per- 
sonality of this Yankee statesman. For 
it is his seven generations of Puritan 
forebears as much as constant contact 
with the noblest friends any man can 
have—the great books of the world—that 
have served to make Senator Hoar what 
he is. And this is why one needs to 
see him among his own manes and pen- 
ates, in the book-lined library of the 
Oak Avenue home in Worcester, to ap- 
preciate his power. 

Few men indeed could live in the at- 
mosphere of that library without absorb- 
ing the essence of learning which pervades 
it. The walls of the big room are lined 


with books, tables are piled high with 
them, cabinets are filled with precious 
autographs picked up carefully here and 
there, while busts and pictures of distin- 
guished statesmen and scholars look 
down on one from the tops of all the 
book cases. Even the patches of wall 
space over the fireplace and the doors 
have Greek and Latin mottoes in praise 
of learning. 

‘‘Work while it is day, for the night 
cometh in which no man can work,’’ 
greets one in the characters of the New 
Testament over the door at the left of 
the mantel, while over the fireplace itself 
is a bit from Dr. Johnson’s poem to the 
Hebrides, that might be turned from 
the Latin into English, ‘‘Where shall I 
wander further? Whatever is needed is 
here. In this place is secure quiet and 
honest love.’’ And, balancing the Greek, 
stands on the other side this George 
Herbert motto painted in letters of gold: 


“ Man is no star, but a quick coal 
Of mortal fire ; 

Who blows it not, nor doth control 
A faint desire, 

Lets his own ashes choke the soul.” 


The privilege of having sat by this 
fireside in the days when beautiful, gen- 
tle Mrs. Hoar exercised gracious hospi- 
tality in the big library is also interpre- 
tive. It so helps one to understand why 
among the many things Mr, Hoar might 
have said of Emerson during the centen- 
nary exercises last year, he, the presiding 
officer at the great Symphony. Hall-meet- 
ing, did say: “Emerson was great be- 
cause he was a great lover; he. loved — 
home, and wife, and children, and town, 
and country.” 

As fine a picture as anyone could draw 
of Mr. Hoar’s personality he drew him- 
self about a dozen years ago in a good 
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humored remonstrance issued against 
a report published in Pittsburg; Pennsyl- 
vania. The article had said that he was 
out of sympathy with people of the so- 
called ‘“‘working classes,’’ because he 
had been born to wealth, that he lived 
at ease on the public treasury as a per- 
petual office holder, and had always been 
surrounded with luxury. ‘‘I never in- 
herited any wealth, nor had any,’ he 
replied. ‘‘My father was a lawyer in 
very large practice for his day; but he 
was a very generous and liberal man, and 
never put much value upon money. My 
share of his estate was about $10,500. 

‘*All the incoming producing property 
I have in the world, or ever had, yields 
a little less than $1,800 a year. Eight 
hundred dollars of that is from a life 
estate, and the other thousand comes 
from stock in a corporation which has 
paid dividends only for the past two or 
three years, and which I am very much 
afraid will pay no dividends or very 
much smaller ones after two or three 
years tocome. With that exception, the 
house where I live, with its contents and 
with about four acres of land, constitute 
my whole worldly possesions, except two 
or three vacant lots which would not 
bring me $5,000 all told. 

‘**As to office holding and working, I 
think there are few men in this conti- 
nent who have put so much hard work 
into life as I have. I went one Winter 
to the Massachusetts house of represen- 
tatives, when I was twenty-five years old, 
and one Winter to the Massachusetts 
senate, when I was thirty. The pay was 
two dollars a day at that time. I was 
nominated on both occasions much to 
my surprise, and on both occasions de- 
clined a renomination. I afterward twice 
refused a nomination for mayor of my 
city, have twice refused a seat on the 
supreme bench of Massachusetts, and 
refused for years to go to congress, when 
the opportunity was in my power. I 
was at last broken down with overwork, 
and went to Europe for my health. Dur- 


ing my absence the arrangements were 
made for my nomination to congress, 
from which, when I got home, I could 
not well escape. 

‘‘The result is that I have been here 
for many years as representative and 
senator, getting a little poorer year by 
year. During all this time I have never 
been able to hire a house in Washington. 
My wife and I have experienced the 
varying fortunes of Washington boarding 
houses, sometimes very comfortable and 
a good deal of the time living in a 
fashion to which no Pittsburg mechanic 
earning two dollars a day would subject 
his household. 

‘“‘The chief carnal luxury of my life,’’ 
continued this amusing account of the 
senator’s ‘‘Plutocratic’’ habits, ‘‘is in 
breakfasting every Sunday with an ortho- 
dox friend, a iady who has a rare gift for 
making fishballs and coffee. You unfor- 
tunate and benighted Pennsylvanians 
can never know the exquisite flavor of 
the codfish salted, made into balls and 
eaten of a Sunday morning by a person 
whose theology is sound and who be- 
lieves in all of the five points of Calvin- 
ism. I am myself but an unworthy 
heretic; but I am of Puritan stock of the 
seventh generation, and there is vouch- 
safed to me, also, some share in that 
ecstacy and a dim glimpse of the beatific 
vision. Be assured, my benighted Penn- 
sylvania friend, that in that hour when 
the week begins, all the terrapin of Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore, and all the soft 
shelled crabs of the Atlantic shore might 
pull at my trousers’ legs and thrust them- 
selves on my notice in vain. 

‘‘But I have one extravagance,’’ con- 
tined this confession. ‘‘I have been in 
my day a most enthusiastic collector of 
books, There, I grant you, I have spent 
money—but not nearly so much money 
as I could get on the books if I were to 
sell them now.”’ 

Which is emphatically true. 

Senator Hoar’s collection is one of the 
finest private collections of books in the 
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land. It was not picked up at random, 
neither was it bought at auction sales. 
The more than five thousand volumes 
in this library are the result of thought- 
ful selection, of patient waiting, of much 
correspondence and of final purchasing. 
Not a few of the books and manuscripts 
in the collection money could not buy. 
These are the gifts of friends and ad- 
mirers. Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, for 
instance, gave the senator that magni- 
ficent two volume de luxe edition of 
Horace and Virgil which, it has since 
been thought, may have been the prop- 
erty of Thomas Jefferson. And many 
other such gifts are here, beside priceless 
ancient volumes, manuscripts and very 
valuable historical documents. 

The spacious desk, which stands in 
the center of that end of the room which 
has the best light, was decorated the 
day of my visit with a vase full of ex- 
quisitely fragrant sweet peas, grown in 
the gardens on the place and arranged 
by Mrs. Hoar’s own hand. A long dis- 
tance telephone here connects the sena- 
tor with outside interests, while an in- 
spiring array of friends’ pictures greets 
his eye as he pauses in his writing to 
think of ‘‘the best word.’’ At the right 
is a copy of the Partridge bust of Edward 
Everett Hale. ‘‘It gives an elegant pic- 
ture of Hale’s shirt front,’’ said my host, 
as I asked about it. 

Behind the senator’s comfortable easy 
chair, and between the desk and the 
window that commands a_ charming 
glimpse of a red geranium bed just 
beyond the piazza, is another bust, that 
of the senator’s father, a man who was 
Emerson’s friend and of whom the Con- 
cord poet once wrote these lines: 


“ July was in his sunny heart, 
October in his generous hand.” 


The face of this successful lawyer of 
two generations ago is distinctly Roman 
in type, so much so that I asked whether 
the bust was of Cato, greatly delighting 
by the question the senator, who re- 
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plied, ‘‘No, that’s my father. But it’s 
curious you should have thought it Cato. 
For it was by that name that his inti- 
mates called him. Probably he looks 
like Cato, but I do not remember ever 
to have seen a bust of the sturdy 
Roman.’’ [As he made these remarks 
about the two busts the senator was seat- 
ing himself for the photograph here re- 
produced. ] 

The picture matter being now settled, 
we turned at last to the books, and the 
senator was in his element. ‘I have in 
general a pretty good collection of the 
Latin and Greek classics,’’ he said, ‘‘of 
English histories, say from the time of 
Henry VIII until within a few years, 
and of English literature and biography. 
Then I have a fairly good collection of 
American literature, history and biog- 
raphy. And I suppose there is no better 
collection of American historical pam- 
phlets than mine, except in some great 
libraries. 

“Frequently I see books sold for large 
sums, copies of which I have in my 
possession. Here, for instance,’’ and 
going to a case the senator took down 
with loving care several dingy, battered 
little volumes, among which was the 
“History of Little Goody-Two-Shoes,”’ 
printed at Worcester in 1787, by that 
Isaiah Thomas whom my host then char- 
acterized as the greatest publisher this 
country has ever known. ‘*Thomas,”’ 
he went on to explain, ‘‘was a great 
friend of Dr. Franklin, and Poor Richard 
once came to Worcester and worked a 
press here. 

‘“‘They must have had mighty good 
eyes in those days, don’t you think?”’ 
commented the senator, as he showed 
me a finely printed Virgil brought to 
this country by Governor John Winthrop 
of Massachusetts, and bearing on the 
date line ‘‘London, 1659.’’ Near it on 
the book shelves stood an elzevir Ovid 
printed at Amsterdam in 1676. 

‘‘T have a number of books that have 
come down to me from Leonard Hoar, 
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who was president at Harvard college 
about 1670,’’ said the senator. ‘‘This 
Aitken Bible was, I believe, the first 
Bible published in America. It was 
the gift of my grandmother to my 
mother, and you will notice that it has 
the autograph of Robert Sherman, my 
signer ancestor, under the date 1793. 
It is a very rare book, and a copy is, I 
dare say, worth $1,500. 

‘*Now these are curiosities: two copies 


‘‘This,’’ said the senator, picking up 
a copy of Granger’s ‘‘Lives of Famous 
Englishmen,’’ ‘‘gives one, I think, a 
phase of the character of Daniel Web- 
ster, not always manifest to the public.”’ 
And, turning back the cover, the senator 
showed on the fly leaf, over a note to the 
effect that the author, Dr. Granger, died 
from heart failure while administering 
the sacrament, this stanza in Webster’s 
own handwriting: 
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of sermons which belonged to John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams. They, 
you remember, were the two Americans 
not exempted from danger by George 
III’s pardon. The books were given 
me by Samuel Adams’ grand-daughter. 

‘This book here was once in the 
hands of John Milton. It says on the 
fly leaf, ‘Gift of Mr. Milton,’ in the poet’s 
own hand. It was undoubtedly a pres- 
entation copy. And it is the very work 
that caused Milton his blindness! 


More happy end what saint ere knew! 
To whom like mercy shown ! 

His Saviour’s death in rapturous view 
And unperceived his own. D. W. 


“And this,’’ he continued, picking up 
another volume, ‘‘is a copy of Chap- 
man’s Homer. I suppose it would sell 
for $1,500 by auction. And this is a 
very rare Chaucer—you observe that it 
is in black letter type and that it was 
printed in 1587. I am told that it’s im- 
possible to obtain one like it now. 
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“These Bibles will interest you,” and 
the senator handed down two well worn 
volumes. ‘‘This one is a family Bible 
that belonged to Roger Sherman. See 
this record of births. The name of 
Sarah Sherman, my mother’s name, is 
written here. She was Roger Sherman’s 
youngest daughter. 

*‘This other is Wordsworth’s Bible, 
presented to him by Faber, the cele- 
brated hymn writer. On one occasion 
when I was abroad, John Morley told 
me that if it had been known that I had 
obtained a Bible belonging to Words- 
worth they would not have allowed it to 
leave the country. 

“But I could go on all day like this,”’ 
smiled my host, producing in rapid suc- 
cession a copy of Theocritus, well 
thumbed and worn, once the property of 
Blackstone, the famous English jurist, 
and bearing his. autograph on the title 
page; copies of Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Life of 
Christ’ and ‘Holy Living,’ both printed 
about 1657, and a Bible printed by Isaiah 
Thomas in Worcester in 1791. 

“One of the best modern editions of 
them all is this Knight’s Wordsworth,” 
he continued. ‘‘I am a devoted reader 
of Wordsworth. And here is Rogers’ 
poems and ‘Italy,’ illustrated by Tur- 
ner.’’ To the question whether he found 
so much to admire in Turner’s work as 
Ruskin discovered there, the senator 
replied, gently, that he was “‘no judge 
of art.”’ 

But that the senior senator from Massa- 
chusetts knows art in old wood carving 
when he sees it, I was very soon con- 
vinced, when he showed me a table 
formerly in the house from which Charles 
II made his escape after the siege of 
Worcester. In coloring and texture as 
well as in decoration this table is a rare 
treasure. And it is very fittingly em- 
ployed, for it is piled high with priceless 
tomes, first edition Jeremy Taylor’s, 
Thomas Fuller’s and Sir Thomas 
Browne’s. 

A beautifully carved black oak chair 


made from one of’ the pews in Shakes- 
peare’s church at Stratford-on-Avon 
stands near the table. And after one 
has heard the senator say with every 
evidence of belief that Shakespeare’s 
hands had not improbably touched the 
wood of this piece, one looks at the 
chair with veritable awe. 

Yet it is in the oak relics associated 
with his own family history that Mr. 
Hoar takes most pride. The huge black 
oak chest was made, he explained, from 
timber in the house of an ancestor who 
lived in Gloucester, England. His name 
was Richard Hoare, and his initials, 
carved by his own hand, are to be seen 
on the chest. 

‘And that door,’’? said the senator, 
‘tis from the house of Charles Hoare.’’ 
Later he pointed out to mea picture of 
the house, a part of which still stands 
on Longsmith street, Gloucester, Eng- 
land. An accompanying legend states 
that the house was occupied from 1580 
to 1632 by Charles Hoare, the grand- 
father of John, the first Hoare who came 
to this country. ‘That makes my little 
grand-children eleven generations re- 
moved from Charles Hoare, you see,” . 
he observed. 

This allusion to ‘‘my little grand-child- 
ren’’ is characteristic of Senator Hoar. 
Several times in the course of the after- 
noon he spoke with pleasure as well as 
pride of these little ones. And he was 
very happy in showing me his photograph 
(here reproduced) taken last year with 
some Syrian immigrant children whom 
the president and the senator had saved 
from being separated from their parents. 

Not to have seen Senator Hoar’s col- 
lection of autographs is, however, to 
have missed one of the choicest parts of 
this library. There are hundreds of 
these autographs and they are neatly 
arranged in piles, each pile in a separate 
cardboard case marked with the name of 
the original owner or author, together 
with important dates associated with 
each. The piles then fill several drawers 
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of a large cabinet. All the letters writ- 
ten, during confinement, by that Webster 
who murdered Parkman, are here just as 
they were sent to his counsel. The 
whole of Campbell’s prefaces to the 
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“Lives of the British Poets’’ are also in 
this cabinet, as are Washington Irving’s 
notes during 1807-08, memoranda proba- 
bly used in the preparation of Irving’s 
‘*Knickerbocker’s History of New York.” 


Thomas Carlyle’s autograph appears 
at the end of a funny rhyme, and the 
only autograph in the country of Lord 
Coke, who was a famous judge during 
‘Queen Elizabeth’s time, is likewise here. 


THE PIAZZA WITH 


Over one old poem the senator paused 
to laugh. ‘‘Samuel T. Coleridge,’ he 
explained, ‘‘wrote, about 1794, a poem 
dedicated to ‘a young ass.’ This is the 
original manuscript, and it contains 
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several lines highly uncomplimentary 
to King George.” Thrilling indeed was 
it to read those never published stanzas 
in which Coleridge refers to the fact 
that Handel’s music was very sweet 
to ‘the scoundrel monarch’s breast.”’ 
‘*That line in print would have meant 
ten years in the penitentiary,” com- 
mented Mr. Hoar. ‘‘Leigh Hunt re- 
ceived two years for a great deal less. 

‘‘There’s a wicked letter,’’ broke out 
the silvery haired statesman, as he 
picked one out of a group of faded 
documents. ‘‘One of these days I may 
publish it for the benefit of that society 
which is trying to rehabilitate Aaron 
Burr. You may look at it if you like. 
You see that he describes the young 
girl about whom he is writing to another 
man exactly as if she were a horse or 
a dog.’’ Surely enough, this letter must 
confound Burr’s admirers. With a kind 
of fine irony it ends, ‘‘God bless you. 
A. Burr.” 

‘“That’s the original drawing of Trum- 
bull’s ‘Surrender of Cornwallis,’’’ said 
the senator, producing a piece of card- 
board about five inches by three. But, 
small as the drawing is, its scheme and 
effect are perfectly clear. It corresponds 
exactly to the splendid painting now in 
the capitol. 

‘‘Now here is something that I know 
will interest you: the original manuscript 
of William Cullen Bryant’s ‘ Death of the 
Flowers’ : 

“ The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year.” 


Just then we were passing a James 
Bryce packet, and I thought the occa- 
sion was ripe for a eulogy of the author 
of ‘The American Commonwealth.’’ 

ut no eulogy came. Senator Hoar 
merely characterized Bryce as ‘‘a good, 
respectable gentleman,” and when I 
laughed at the adjectives, so different 
from most people’s, he smiled with ap- 
preciative humor. 

“Here’s a beautiful William Pitt let- 
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ter,’’ he exclaimed enthusiastically, as 
he untied the tape binding of the case. 
And there, in the handwriting of him 
who did so much for the American cause, 
I read: ‘Millions of tenderest thanks 
to sweet love; dearest children all well 
and talk nothing but adored mamma.’’ 

This charming love letter to Pitt’s 
wife is dated ‘Sunday, going to church.’’ 

Politics and piety jostle each other in 
this autograph collection. For close to 
a letter of Chester A. Arthur, accepting 
the nomination for the vice presidency, 
is a letter from Sir William John Bow- 
ring, author of ‘‘Watchman, Tell Us of 
the Night,’ and one from James Mont- 
gomery, who wrote that exquisite hymn, 
‘*Prayer Is the Soul’s Sincere Desire.”’ 

Probably the most stirring thing from 
the political standpoint is, however, 
Webster’s ‘‘Speech on the Sub-Treas- 
ury,’’ made in reply to Mr. Calhoun. 
This is in the handwriting of the great 
New England statesman, who was in the 
habit of preparing a single passage for 
a speech and doing the rest extempore. 
The whole speech may now be found in 
volume four of Webster’s addresses 
under date of January 31, 1838. But to 
read it here in the great man’s own hand 
is quite another matter. ‘Calhoun will 
go off under the state’s rights banner,”’ 
it runs ironically in one place and then 
it breaks out in a particularly Websterian 
fashion: ‘‘Let him go!”’ After that the 
great orator proceeds in an impassioned 
burst of eloquence to announce that he 
himself came into public life in the 
service of ‘‘all the United States and 
purposes to so remain.”’ 

Very lovingly did Senator Hoar finger 
this manuscript, turning over page after 
page of it. 

“It seems to be very long,’ I re- 
marked; ‘‘almost as long as your great 
Philippine speech.” 

‘*Ves,’’ responded the strenuous anti- 
imperialist, ‘‘that speech was long 
enough, but it didn’t seem to do much 
good.”’ 
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‘*Do you still feel as strongly about 
the matter as you did?”’ was asked. 

“Oh, yes,’’ Mr. Hoar replied, with 
a flash of that vigor that always leaps up 
when a principle is under discussion. 
“‘T haven’t changed my mind at all about 
the matter. I think that the lynching 
and the lawlessness so prevalent in these 
days is due very largely to the lack of 
regard for the rights of others which 
came from our treatment of the Fili- 
pinos. McKinley would have brought 
us through,’’ musingly. ‘‘ But of course 
I hope we shall win through even now 
that we have lost him.’’ 

‘*Here’s a document right here, signed 
by Aguinaldo,’’ he continued. ‘‘It 
seems to be the hand of a scholar, 
don’t you think?”’ And as I replied 
that it was certainly a good signature 
the painful war topic dropped. 

“Do you like Maria Edgeworth? ”’ the 
senator now asked, to relieve the tension 
of the Philippine question. I replied 
promptly that I had been brought up on 
her ‘‘Parent’s Assistant,’’ but had sel- 
dom read her since. ‘‘Well,’’ he ob- 
served, ‘“‘I am glad you were brought 
up on her. ‘That’s something. But 
I read her still. Here is a letter from 
her. 

‘And here is a pathetic one from 
George III, written while he was in 
restraint for insanity, and desiring that 
his secretary bring him any documents 
that needed his signature. 

“This is Garfield’s letter accepting 
the nomination for the presidency. 
Poor fellow! He was to have visited 
me here at the end of that journey he 
was just beginning when the assassin 
shot him.”’ 

The Lambs are represented in the col- 
lection by two valuable relics, one a 
quaint little visiting card on which is 
inscribed in a good round hand ‘‘ Mary 
Ann Lamb,’’ with a note underneath to 
the. effect that it was written by Miss 
Lamb, July 5, 1840, at the age of 
seventy-four; and Charles Lamb by the 


original manuscript of his sonnet on the 
Christian names of women, a charming 
bit of verse written to Edith Southey: 


“In Christian world MARY the garland 
wears ! 

REBECCA sweetens on a Hebrew’s ears ; 

Quakers for pure PRISCILLA are more Clear ; 

The little Gaul by amorous NINON swears. 

Among the lesser lights how Lucy shines ! 

What air of fragrance ROSAMOND throws 
around ! 

How like a hymn doth sweet CECELIA sound! 

Of MARTHAS and of ABIGAILS, few lines 

Have bragg’d in verse. Of coarsest house- 
hold stuff 

Should homely JoAN be fashionéd. But can 

You BARBARA resist, or MARIAN P 

And is not CLARE for love excuse enough ? 

Yet, by my faith, in numbers I profess, 

These all than Saxon EDITH please me less.” 

In curious contrast to this charming 
bit of gallantry was the next document 
examined, a speech made by Thomas 
Hutchinson, the Tory governor in 1775. 
Mr. Hoar’s paper is the original manu- 
script of the address delivered the day 
after the mob had attacked Hutchinson. 
Its author repudiates all responsibility 
for the Stamp Act and, after apologizing 
for appearing in tattered clothes, re- 
marks: ‘*These clothes are all I have in 
the world.”’ 

Leigh Hunt is here ina splendid piece 
of verse writing called “The Religion 
of a Lover of Truth.’’ Keble, the 
author of ‘‘The Christian Year,’’ has 
a letter to a friend full of English 
church politics and containing a refer- 
ence to the senator’s grandfather. A bit 
of a Keats poem; something from James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd; a postal 
card from Gladstone; a message sent to 
the legislature by John Hancock when 
he was governor in 1782; a good letter 
of Walter Scott’s; a letter from Lord 
Roseberry—‘‘a far away cousin of mine’”’; 
a charade written in Macaulay’s own 
hand, and a fine poem of Fitz-Green 
Halleck’s are also here. The author of 
““At Midnight in His Guarded Tent,’’ 
did the verse in question for a fair, and 
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it is written of a young naval officer 
named Allen, who died in his country’s 
defence. It runs: 


“He lived as mothers wish their sons to live, 
He died as fathers wish their sons to die.” 


The collection often throws strange 
light upon well known characters. We 
find, for instance, Charlotte Cushman 
appearing asa poet. Here in her own 
handwriting is a rather hysterical son- 
net, beginning: 


“There is no God—the skeptic scoffing said— 

There is no power that sways o’er earth, o’er 
sky. 

Remove the veil that folds the doubter’s 
head 

That God may burst upon the opened eye.” 


And so on for ten more lines that make 
one very glad Miss Cushman turned her 
talent to acting instead of to verse 
making. 

An autograph collection of this kind 
can often change unjust opinions. 
Thomas Moore was not admitted to a 
place in the congressional library, it 
will be remembered, because he once 
published a ribald attack upon the 
United States. Senator Hoar, however, 
possesses a letter signed by Moore him- 
self, in which is presented an excellent 
recantation of this attack. Moore even 
goes so far as to characterize the obnox- 
ious writing as a ‘“‘crude and _ boyish 
tirade.” The publication of the letter, 
when Moore’s character was under dis- 
cussion, rendered the poet tardy justice. 
A humorous poem written by Dean 
Swift, two Duke of Wellington letters, 
some Robert Browning manuscripts, 


a John Adams letter, and a John Quincy 
Adams autobiographical sketch, written 
when the president was an old man, are 
other interesting documents in the big 
cabinet. 

The grand finale of my afternoon came 
when Senator Hoar read me, with a 
twinkling eye and very evident relish, 
Southey’s delightful squib on Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s Moscow journey. As the 
rhymes on the ‘‘owskis” and the ‘‘ish- 
kis’’ rolled out in the statesman’s mel- 
low voice, I could not but lean back 
in my chair and laugh heartily at it all. 
But at the same time I was thinking that 
even so grave a republican miscarriage 
as the Philippine move could not be un- 
bearable to any man possessing a sense 
of humor like that of the senior senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Yet, somehow, it is with a glimpse of 
quite another phase of the man that I 
prefer to close this account of a delight- 
ful day in Worcester. The incident 
happened as I was being driven to the 
station and it arose from my admiration 
of the public library the senator had 
pointed out to me. 

**The only time I was ever guilty of 
wire pulling,’’ my host then remarked, 
‘‘was when I so used my influence that 
Thucydides instead of Herodotus re- 
ceived honorable mention on that facade 
as the representative Greek historian. 
Why did I want to carry that point? 
Oh, only because I’ve always had an 
especial fondness for Thucydides.’’ 

Was not that deliciously characteris- 
tic? Is there another man in American 
public life today who would pull wires 
for—Thucydides? 


LOVE 


Love is as elusive as an echo ere it dies, 

Love is evanescent as the rainbow in the skies, 

Love deceives the happy-heart, the careless and the wise 
With vows to live forever and a day. 


Pek s 








DON JUAN ON THE PIKE 


By WILLIAM F. KIRK 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


LOVE the blare of trumpets, the delirious 
Strains of the Eastern bag-pipe (I suppose 
That’s what we hear in ‘‘Asia’’ so mysterious — 
Much like a tenor talking through his nose) ; 
The Orientals, somehow, never weary us 
‘Though onto much of our loose change they close, 
I love the acrobatic leaps and jerks 
Practiced by all the Allah-praising Turks. 
The Eskimos are cunning little creatures 
With much disdain for costumes ‘‘ Peek-a-boo;’’ 
The furry hoods that frame their chubby features 
Must be delightful down in old St. Lou. 
Perhaps I’d go and sit upon the bleachers 
Dressed in a nice mink overcoat or two 
If 1 could brave the heat in all the clothes 
Worn by the blubber-eating Eskimos. 


The Indians are a formidable bunch 
As, mounted on their steeds, they face the street; 
I happened to observe them eating lunch 
And when the waiter came I didn’t eat. 
I sipped, instead, some funny Turkish punch 
That makes the average tourist indiscreet; 
And all that day, till placed upon the shelf, 
I was an awful Indian myself. 


The grand Tyrolean Alps are fair to view, 
Their thousand fairy lanterns twinkling prettily, 
They have their host of staunch admirers, too; 
I heard one aged spinster say, quite wittily: 
‘*T s’pose this here’s where Stonewall Jackson’s crew 
Stood when he said ‘Beyond the Alps lies Italy!’’ 
”Twas here that, aided by the Turkish jag, 
I saw the ‘‘lightning leap from crag to crag.’’ 


Last, but not least, on Cairo’s streets I saw 
A little play house where a smooth magician 
Wagged—it was getting late—his weary jaw 
And called attention to the small admission. 
I entered, and a maid whose smile would thaw 
The heart of even the haughtiest patrician 
Started some dance, when to my discontent 
I noticed ’twas my bed time, so I went! 





NEW DAWNS OF KNOWLEDGE 


By MICHAEL A. LANE 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE LEVEL OF SOCIAL MOTION”? 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


VI.—THE BIBLE 


T is only in comparatively recent years 

that the methods of science have been 
applied to the study of the Bible. This 
fact was due to two widely separated 
causes. First, the professors of the 
physical sciences were altogether incom- 
petent to speak with certainty concerning 
the sacred scriptures; and, secondly, the 
professors of theology who were quite 
competent to do so, refused to do so 
because they regarded the sacred scrip- 
tures as an inspired book which was not 
to be questioned at all. In this way, the 
Bible, until recent times, escaped the 
otherwise all-pervading influence of the 
inductive method, although the instru- 
ments of that method, and the knowledge 
how to use them, were familiar to the 
professors in the theological seminaries. 
Those men of science who did not 
regard the Bible as a sacred book did 
not know enough about the Bible to 
discuss it intelligently, whereas those 
who were perfectly capable of discussing 
it with power and intelligence refrained 
from doing so because of scrupulosity. 
In this way the Bible escaped the cur- 
rent of scientific progress which had 
been carrying other things forward on 
its swiftly moving stream. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a few German theologians under- 
took to explain away the contradictions 
of the four gospels; to reconcile the 
variations and the apparent flat dis- 
agreements and the seemingly irrecon- 
cilable divarications which continually 
present themselves to him who reads the 
gospels with a living rather than a lan- 
guid interest. These theologians at- 
tempted to prove, by rational methods, 
the historical consistency of the New 


Testament. As thorough and conscien- 
tious believers in the truth of that his- 
tory, they desired to satisfy themselves 
of its rationality, and to construct the- 
ories by which the self-contradictions in 
the entire account would be ratiomally 
explained. ~ 

The very moment, however, that this 
attempt was made a curious consequence 
arose. It was found that scarcely two 
theologians could agree upon any ex- 
planation whatsoever, and there thus 
sprang up a notable controversy which 
was not altogether devoid of personal 
bitterness and enmity. So it was that 
the ‘‘higher criticism’? came to be 
ushered into the world of scientific 
thought, and in this insidious manner 
the Book of Books was insensibly drawn 
into the current of scientific inquiry 
with all the implications which these 
terms contain. The Bible was now in 
the hands of men thoroughly competent 
to question its every line; of scholars 
whose lives had been spent in divinity 
schools, and in the close and deep study 
of the languages and the history, a 
knowledge of which was all-essential to 
any intelligent conception of the true 
meaning of the New Testament, or to an 
understanding of its obscure and remote 
references to obscure and remote social 
customs and religious ideas long since 
extinct and altogether unknown except 
to specialists in exegesis. 

For a long time, therefore, the contro- 
versy was quite beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the layman, whether ‘“‘scientific” 
or not. The theologians had it all to 
themselves, and possibly would have 
most of it still to themselves had it not 
been for the work of a young theologian 
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in the seminary at Tubingen — David 
Friedrich Strauss. The influence of 
Strauss upon theological thought, and 
biblical study in general, has been incal- 
culable. He was the first theologian to 
accept the full consequences of the new 
method, and with one step he accoim- 
ptished the full distance to which bibli- 
cal criticism can go. The method of 
Strauss is complete. He left nothing for 
his successors to do. Current biblical 
criticism—that is, the New Testament 
criticism—is quite flat when compared 
with the finished work of Strauss. It is, 
for the most part, a recrudescence of the 
old discussion which was rampant in the 
pre-Straussian period. ‘ 


THE METHOD OF STRAUSS 


An understanding of the work that 
Strauss did can best be gained by letting 
the reader see for himself an example of 
Strauss’ method. Let us take, for in- 
stance, his treatment of the Téstament 
account of the apppearance of Jesus to 
the apostles who, after the death of Jesus 
on the cross, had gathered in Jerusalem 
awaiting power from above. In con- 
sidering this account, Strauss weighs the 
statement of the four gospels one against 
the other, with the most curious and in- 
genious conclusions. I quote from his 
celebrated ‘‘Life of Jesus’’: 


‘*All the accounts [of the appearance 
of Jesus to the apostles after the resur- 
rection] endeavor to show how the 
eleven (if not to the credit of their faith, 
at least to the satisfaction of those who 
were afterwards to trust to their testi- 
mony) were anything but hasty in their 
belief. According to Luke the apostles 
considered the account given by the 
women of what they had seen, and the 
message of the angel, as empty talk 
(xxiv, 11); according to Mark they gave 
no credit to the disciples who had gone 
into the country and who had declared 
that they had seen Jesus himself (xvi, 
12); according to Matthew some even 
were unbelievers at the final appearance 
of Jesus in Galilee (Matt. xxviii, 17), at 
which we cannot be surprised if he ap- 
peared to them (as according to Mark 


he did to the disciples in the country) 
in a changed form. 

‘‘The means, however, by which the 
last doubts of the disciples were satisfied, 
and they were brought to believe, were, 
according to Matthew and Mark, simply 
these. Jesus appeared to them, them- 
selves, approached them and spoke to 
them. In Luke, Jesus finds it necessary 
to go much farther, and the most thor- 
ough skeptic he has to satisfy is John. 
In the gospel of John the two who went 
to Emmaus had just come in to the 
eleven, and were about to tell of their 
own meeting with Jesus, when all at 
once Jesus stood in the midst of them. 
As they were still afraid (in spite of their 
having heard that Jesus had risen) and 
thought that they were looking at a 
spirit, Jesus showed them his hands and 
his feet, calling upon them to touch him 
and convince themselves that he has 
bone and flesh and consequently is not 
a spirit; and as they still cannot believe 
for very joy, he asked them for food, and 
immediately partook before their eyes of 
a piece of fried fish and some honey- 
comb. These were proofs which in 
themselves might lead to the supposition 
of a natural return to life on the part of 
Jesus; but he had immediately before 
that time vanished from the table before 
the eyes of the disciples at Emmaus, and 
his sudden appearance on this occasion 
in the room in the midst of the disciples 
points to a supernatural entrance. 

‘*But here, what Luke had only im- 
plied, John declares definitely when he 
says that Jesus came and stood in the 
middle of the room when the doors were 
shut. On the first occasion he shows his 
hands and his side, only, to be looked 
at; on the second he makes ‘Thomas put 
his finger and hand in the marks of the 
wounds. ‘To this is further added the 
proof (of a physical body) by the eating 
of fried fish and bread. 

‘*Now in this case, if the eating and 
the touching were historically true, it 
could not be doubted that what appeared 
to the disciples was a human being, en- 
dowed with natural life and a natural 
body. If the showing and the feeling of 
the marks of the wounds really took 
place, there could be as little doubt that 
this human being was the Jesus who had 
died upon the cross: in fine, if the en- 
trance through the closed doors really 
occurred, there could be no question that 
the corporeality and life of this human 
being were of a very peculiar and per- 
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fectly supernatural order. But if all this 
be true, we have here two things co- 
existing in absolute contradiction with 
each other. A body which can be 
touched has the power of resistance; but 
if this body can pass through closed 
doors it cannot have power of resistence. 
A body which can penetrate without op- 
position through boards can have no 
bones nor any organ by which to digest 
bread and fish. ‘These are not condi- 
tions which can exist together in a real 
being, but such as only a fantastic imagi- 
nation can combine together. 

“*The evangelical testimony in favor 
of the resurrection of Jesus endeavors to 
bring forward the most convincing of all 
proofs. In doing so it breaks to pieces, 
and shows itself to be the mere result of 
a wish to give support to a dogmatic 
conception which, so soon as the wish 
disappears, collapses for want of any 
support at all.”’ 


MERE SCIENTISTS NOT COMPETENT 


The above mere fragment from the 
monumental work that has made the 
name of Strauss immortal exposes the 
very heart of the method used by the so 
called higher criticism. It must be re- 
membered that this method is not ap- 
plied to the Bible by men who pursue 
the physical sciences. ‘These do not dis- 
cuss the Bible at all. ‘They are not com- 
petent to discuss the Bible. It is the 
theologian who is competent to discuss 
the Bible, and we see above the ultimate 
conclusions to which theology comes, 
once it consents to use the inductive 
method. In this way, by the use of this 
method, scientific theology has un- 
covered what is called the ‘‘errancy”’ of 
the sacred scriptures, and has established 
for itself an entire system of science 
which, however, is confined to the theo- 
logical seminary and is seldom or never 
taught from the pulpit. The biblical 
scholar lives in a world of his own and 
is concerned with questions quite remote 
from the popular notions of the Bible 
and its meaning. He has satisfied him- 
self that the book of Job is only a poem, 
historical in no sense of that word; that 
the book of Isaiah is really two books by 
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two different authors; that the first five 
books of the Old ‘Testament were written 
centuries after Moses was dead; that 
many of the most striking occurrences 
recounted in the books of the prophets 
never took place at all; that the gospels 
were not written by the men to whom the 
authorship is imputed, and that they 
were not written until probably more 
than a century after the death of Jesus 
himself; that the Messianic descent from 
David is a mere dogmatic fiction worked 
out for the purpose of satisfying the re- 
quirements of the prophet Micah, and 
other Messianic traditions according to 
which the Messiah was to be of the line 
of David and born in the city of Beth- 
lehem; and that many other accounts in 
the Bible are quite aside from questions 
of actual occurrence or historical value 
save as indications of the social and 
religious state of the Jews about the time 
of the publication or the writing of the 
books at issue. 


NATURE OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


Biblical criticism approaches its con- 
clusions and verifies its theories pre- 
cisely as do all other sciences. It never 
jumps at generalizations, but carefully 
and mercilessly tries out and tests every- 
thing. It strengthens a suspected con- 
clusion by as many convergent investiga- 
tions as it can possibly use; and when 
several various methods lead to one and 
the same result, the rational conclusion 
emerges of its own force. 

When, for example, the biblical critic 
finds that the gospels were written at 
considerable intervals and in different 
places; when he finds that different 
evangelical authors add here, or take 
away there, in order to bring out some 
dogma that is consistent with their own 
desire or belief; when he finds that Jesus 
is always associated with Nazareth and 
never with Bethlehem, save in the story 
of his birth; that this birth in Bethlehem 
was necessary if the claim that Jesus was 
the Messiah is urged; that the story of 
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Mary’s journey to Jerusalem, and the 
birth of Jesus on the way, would hardly 
have been told by the writer of the story 
had he known, first, that the census for 
which Mary was supposed to have gone 
to Jerusalem was taken some years before 
Mary herself was born; and secondly 
that the Roman government did not take 
the census in the way described,—that 
is, by having the Jews go to the city of 
their ancestors to be counted,—but by 
counting the people in the localities in 
which they lived; when he finds that the 
. pedigree of Jesus as given in the gospels 
is forced, and that the two pedigrees are 
discrepant; when he finds that the most 
seemingly improbable and apparently 
purposeless divagations as to the events 
in the written life of Jesus are perfectly 
clear and full of purpose if it be assumed 
that the writer desires to make the life 
of Jesus fit into old prophecies concern- 
ing the Messiah; and when, in view of 
all these things, he finds evidence that 
the gospels took their present completed 
form a very long time subsequently to 
the actual occurrences which they pre- 
tend to relate, why then, the conviction 
that Jesus was not born in Bethlehem 
rises to positive certainty in the mind of 
the scholar. 

Here you have a single allegation—the 
birth of Jesus in Bethlehem —- made the 
focus of several entirely different lines 
of investigation, every one of which is 
held to negative the allegation, and any 
particular one of which, taken by itself, 
would serve completely to disarticulate 
the account of the birth in Bethlehem 
from the truly historical story of the life 
of Jesus. 

The biblical scholar finds, first, that 
the Roman government did not take its 
census by ordering the descendants of 
David to go to Jerusalem or elsewhither. 
Hence Mary could not have gone to 
Jerusalem for that purpose. Secondly, 
the census cited was actually taken before 
Mary herself was born; therefore, Mary 
could not have been counted, and so on. 
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So that it is seen that if any one of these 
impossibilities would of itself negative 
the allegation, the negative conclusion 
forces itself upon the critic when he 
contemplates four, five, or six such nega- 
tives, each one of which is as convincing 
and as forcible as are the others. 


ITS INFLUENCE ON POPULAR THOUGHT 


The tremendous influence exerted 
upon popular thought by the steadily 
increasing dissemination of scientific 
knowledge through public and private 
education is nowhere seen more visibly 
at work than in popular conceptions 
concerning the Bible. This influence 
flows in continually deepening and ex- 
panding streanis from two independent 
sources; first, the general advancement 
of the physical sciences and, again, the 
very rapid growth of biblical criticism 
as it flourishes in the schools of the large 
Christian denominations. The sources 
of these streams may be somewhat remote 
from popular thought, but the streams 
themselves flow by its very door. 

With the establishment of biblical 
criticism by the Germans, and_ its 
quickly completed maturity in the work 
of Strauss, the rational study of the 
Bible was taken out of the hands of 
incompetent scholars and was placed 
where it properly belongs. If the clergy- 
man cannot tell us the age of the earth 
or the origin of species, he alone is com- 
petent to tell us the truth about the 
sacred scriptures. ‘To him we must turn 
for that expert testimony concerning the 
validity and concurrence, or the reverse, 
of the historical statements made by the 
authors of the books of the Bible. Here, 
as elsewhere, the methods of science are 
constructive rather than destructive. 
For if critical investigation removes 
beliefs in old dogmas, it does so in- 
directly. If it tells us that we have no 
rational warrant for believing that Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem, it suggests to us 
the entire probability of his having been 
born in Nazareth; and if it removes the 
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misconception that he prophesied the 
destruction of Jerusalem, it answers, 
with- unerring accent, the claim of the 
rampant disbeliever that Jesus did not 
exist at all. If it shows, for example, 
the high improbability that Jesus is the 
author of the mystic and obscure phil- 
osophy in the gospel of John, it irrevoc- 
ably establishes him as the author of 
the Sermon on the Mount. And if it 


indicates the contradictions in the vari- 
ous accounts of his resurrection, it no 
less clearly indicates as his very own the 
sublimity of the truths in the parables, 
and the incomprehensible beauty of the 
moral message that he spoke to mankind. 


IT BRINGS JESUS NEARER TO US 


Thus it is that while biblical criticism, 
in the trained and skillful hand of the 
doctor of divinity, disposes us less and 
less to look upon Jesus as a being super- 
naturally different and remote from our- 
selves, it disposes us more and more to 
look upon Jesus as a warm personality, 
very close to and in intimate sympathy 
with human wants and human aspira- 
tions. In divesting the Founder of the 
Christian religion of the gross miscon- 
ceptions with which fancy and unpal- 
liated faith have clothed him, it reveals 
him to our eyes in all the gentle, sweet, 
and touching simplicity of the greatest, 
most sympathetic, and most thoroughly 
misunderstood philanthropist of the 
Orient. If it indirectly causes us to 
relax our hold upon the narrow, unsym- 
pathetic, and fearsome theology of our 
forefathers, it directly helps us to a 
keener sympathy with our children, and 
to a wider and more benevolent kinship 
with our fellow man. 

The new theology, therefore, is not 
a destructive science nor a science that 
would leave us with empty hands when 
we turn from the old order of thought 
and contemplate that which is before us. 
Limited by its own necessities and by 
the conditions of its very existence, to 
the work of ascertaining the truth, what- 
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ever the truth may be, the new theology 
is perforce required to thresh out its 
material until the last grain be separated 
from the chaff. For it, equivocation or 
evasion of any kind is no longer avail- 
able nor, indeed, possible; and _ this 
truth has come home to the churches 
with such convincing power that the 
churches have learned to leave their 
scholars free and, in fact, to honor them 
as they deserve to be honored. 


A REAL POWER IN THE CHURCHES 


Very roughly sketched, such seems to 
be the religious state of mind of the 
cultivated classes. Scholarly opinions 
of the Bible, particularly when such 
opinions are held by teachers in theo- 
logical seminaries, are always received 
with respect, no matter how radical these 
opinions may be. It is doubtful if any 
theologian would now be prosecuted by 
his church for an opinion or a scientific 
finding of any kind short of pure athe- 
ism. Almost all theological scholars are 
agnostics—in the true sense of that term. 
Advanced theological opinion—the new 
theology-—has forced some of the 
churches to abandon their old formule, 
and has likewise created very wide lati- 
tude for opinion in all creeds. The 
clergymen who govern the various 
churches have found that if they would 
not have the scholarship of their own 
church fall out of the general march for- 
ward, they must lift up rather than let 
go the hands of their own scholars. In 
this passive way it has come about that 
the biblical critic has become the real 
power in churches of every kind, and it 
is to him that we turn when we desire 
to know, for example, in how far the 
Jehovah of:the Old Testament was the 
product of the social life and environ- 
ment of the ancient Jews, and what war- 
rant there is for the finding that the 
account of the creation in the book of 
Genesis could not have been written 
previously to the Babylonian captivity. 

It is profitable to note that the conclu- 
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sions of anthropogists, in the matter of 
the evolution of religion in general, are 
here verified by the biblical critic who 
investigates the origin and growth of 
Judeo-Christianity in particular. If the 
conclusions of biblical criticism are true 
they cannot conflict with the conclusions 
of other sciences bearing upon similar 
matters. Say rather that the rational 
conclusions of all sciences must agree 
whenever they meet at that common 
point of contact. And such agreements 
are never found wanting when the vari- 
ous sciences concerned have probed to 
the farthest sources of the phenomena 
with which they deal. 


A NEW RELIGION COMING IN 


A general survey of the changes 
through which popular thought has 
passed within the space of twenty-five 
years forces upon us the conviction that 
old forms of religion are rapidly going 
out, and that a distinctly new religion 
is coming in. The biological labora- 
tory, which, a quarter of a century ago, 
was the sole possession of a few high 
priests of science and of their tyros, 1s 
‘now the possession of every pupil in the 
high school. The college is coming 
down to the people and the people are 
going up to the college. Anthropology, 
with its conclusions concerning the origin 
of crime and the origin of religion, is 
now no longer a vague mystery to the 
masses, and the anthropologist is now 
no longer regarded as a wizard full of 
wicked and impious thoughts. When 
we find that Darwin, who taught that 
man was not created ‘‘by hand’’ (but 
is the descendant of that wonderful 
‘‘monkey” which, since 1858, has made 
such a marvelous stir in the world) is 
honored by having his ashes placed 
besides those of Edward the Confessor 
in Westminster Abbey, we must con- 
clude that the rapprochement between 
Religion and Science is very close in- 
deed. When we note that Martin 
Luther is not now popularly believed to 


have had a growth of diabolical horns 
from his frontal bone, and that divinity 
students read Strauss’ ‘Life of Jesus’’ 
as a text book, we are warranted in the 
contention that the ancient difference 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy was 
largely, as Carlyle puts it, a difference 
between my-doxy and your-doxy. 

When we note that theologians are 
using the methods of science to dissect 
the Bible, and that great biologists, such 
as Professor Haeckel, are turning from 
the aridity of pure science and building 
for themselves altars to pantheistical 
deities, which they call by the names 
Infinite Energy and Indestructible Mat- 
ter; when we observe that clergymen go 
out of their way to avoid giving offence 
to those who are not of their own creed, 
and that biologists such as Huxley finally 
conclude that perhaps, after all, the 
metaphysics of Buddha is the ultimation 
of human ability to think, the suspicion 
begins to dawn upon us that this ‘‘free- 
dom of thought’’ we have so dearly won 
is working up some new religion of its 
own. Religion is somewhat in the posi- 
tion of the British prime minister who, 
harrassed at every step by the opposition, 
turned upon the opposition and said to 
them: ‘‘Gentlemen, take the country 
and try your hand upon it.’’ Science 
has taken the country from Religion; 
but it would appear that the highest 
effort of the scientific mind has re- 
sulted only in giving us religion in 
another garb. The hand may be the 
hand of Esau, but the voice is that of 
Jacob. 

In the past we have been taught the 
religion of gods; in the present we are 
cultivating the religion of man. If it 
be to no purpose that we attempt to real- 
ize in thought the meaning of the terms 
Infinite and Eternal Energy, may it not 
turn out to be of more purpose, practical 
and theoretical, if we follow the sugges- 
tion of the poet? 

Know then thyself; presume not God toscan ; 
The proper study of Mankind is Man. 
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By CHRISTOBELLE 


EVANSTON, 


I 
66 HAT do you see in the fire, 
Teddy? I see an old, tumbled 
down castle, with a high wall in the 
back, and briar roses all about; and I 
see an elephant; and a golf stick; and 
a baby carriage.’’ 

“I don’t see any of those things except 
perhaps the castle wall. I see a lovely 
girl, Louise, and she looks like you.” 

‘‘How funny! Why, we don’t see 
anything the same, do we?” 

‘*Not much,”’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t we be happy if I were in 
love with you? Now, if I were in love 
with you, we could read poetry and play 
that you were the hero and | the hero- 
ine; or we could sit silently and gaze 
into the fire, as we do now. If we were 
in love this davenport would seem 
oceans too big. If we were in love, 
how different everything would be, 
wouldn’t it?”’ 

“T suppose 
you.”’ 

‘‘Well, when I fall in love I shall let 
you know, Teddy. First of all, he must 
have brown eyes, not blue like yours, 
and he must be older than either of us-— 
say ten years, and he must know—oh, 
he must know a thousand things. I 
never have met any one like him, but 
I am sure to know him at once when he 
comes.”’ 

‘*And if he never comes—then what?” 

“Oh, he will come; but if he should 
not, then I shall try and fall in love with 
you.’’ 

“Thank you.’’ Teddy looked at the 
mantel clock as it struck. 

“Well, I’ve got to go,” he said lan- 
guidly. 

‘I’m dreadfully sorry. 
soon.’’ 

When 


it would, Louise — for 


Come again 


the hall door closed Louise 


VAN 


ASMUS BUNTING 


ILLINOIS 


threw herself back into the davenport 
and, with her elbows on her knees and 
her chin resting in her hands, she gazed 
again at her castle. ‘‘Yes, he must have 
brown eyes; and he must be a man of 
action. We shall have a castle like this, 
with a moat all about it, and_ briar 
bushes, and-——’’ 

Some one tapped on the window. It 
was Teddy with a cat perched on his 
shoulder. Louise hated cats, but this 
time she smiled sweetly. 

“Good night, Teddy,”’ she called. 

‘Go driving in the morning?”’ 

It was Louise’s favorite pastime. 
could not resist. 

**Oh, thanks, yes.”’ 

**T’ll_ call about ten. 
Sweet dreams.”’ 

*‘Good night.” 

She went back to the fire again; but 
the castle was gone. Only the golf stick. 
remained the same, The elephant had 
changed into a columbia road cart of the 
latest pattern. Louise shut her eyes, 
but when she looked again the cart was 
only more clear. She turned out the 
light and went upstairs. 

& 

Mrs. Potter gave a dinner. It was a 
little early for dinners, but Mrs. Potter 
wished to make sure of the season’s 
invitations. ‘Of course, everyone was 
asked and, as no one had been at a 
dinner all Summer, every one attended. 
It was during that cold snap before 
Indian Summer. Louise came with Mr. 
Stevens. Teddy was miserable. He 
had been talking to her just before 
going into dinner. He had arranged 
a matinee for Wednesday. Mr. Stevens 
came toward them. ‘Teddy spoke coolly 
and passed in. Louise accepted Mr. 
Stevens’ arm. 

‘*Are you fond of pets?’’ he asked her. 


She 


Good night. 
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“Of some pets.” 

**Do you care for dogs?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I am ever so fond of dogs. 
Teddy—I mean Mr. Carr—has offered 
to get me one; but I shall not put him 
to the trouble. It is.a great trouble, 
you know, to get a dog for a friend—so 
hard to determine if it will be agree- 
able.’’ 

‘Quite true, unless one knows the 
parents. I was about to say that, if you 
care for setters, I have a litter of the 
finest breed, and I shall be only too 
happy to send one to you.” 

*‘Oh, you are quite too kind, really, 
but I shall be delighted.”’ 

Teddy caught her eye. 
at him. 

‘‘Perhaps you would rather choose 
one—”’ 

“Oh, no, whichever you send will 
please me best,”’ she interrupted. 

‘‘But I shall be only too glad to drive 
you out to the farm if you will be good 
enough to come. You know, it’s with 
dogs like people—one takes fancies.” 

‘*Ves, I supppose so.”’ 

“If you have no engagement for to- 
morrow, may I not call for you—say at 
ten, or ten-thirty?”’ 

‘“*Ves, that will be charming. I have 
never been at your farm, though I know 
it so well through Te,—ah—others.”’ 

In this way it came about that at ten 
on Tuesday Mr. Stevens drove by for 
Louise. His horses were magnificently 
groomed and he smiled pleasantly as 
she came down the steps. Louise 
noticed that his eyes were brown and 
she felt sure he must be her senior by 
ten years at least. She liked him well, 
and it was a balmy day, and her heart 
beat quickly. It was not quite as she 
had expected, but-—it would come. 
Louise was sure of that, and she felt 
happy as he helped her in. 

“IT am so fond of driving,’’ she began, 
as they started down the avenue. ‘‘Do 
you know, I think I would rather drive 
than anything else in the whole world.”’ 


She nodded 


*“*I am glad to hear you say that, Miss 
Louise — you do not mind my calling 
you that, I am sure, I have known you 
so long—for driving is my dearest pleas- 
ure.”’ 

Louise was thinking how long had he 
known her. 

**T used to like riding,’’ he went on, 
‘*but a man gets lazy, I suppose, as he 
gets older. I should have brought the 
cart along, but for a long drive I thought 
you would find this easier. Are you 
quite comfortable? It is some warmer 
today.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, thanks, I’m most comfort- 
able. How old are the dogs? ”’ 

‘About four weeks now. I have them 
all promised—eight of them, but you are 
to have first choice.”’ 

‘*You are very good to me.’’ 

“I’m not anything of the kind. I’m 
good to the dog. It is no more than 
fair that the best dog should have the 
best home.”’ 

**Thank you,” she laughed lightly. 

‘‘Do you know the first time I ever 
saw you?” 

**No—where?’”’ 

“*It was at a garden party at Mrs, Mor- 
ton Perry’s. You were dressed as a 
little Dutch girl and served lemonade— 
with some others. That must have been 
eight years or more ago. Do you know, 
I thought you the prettiest little saucy 
Dutch girl in the whole world. I was 
in college then, and after that I went 
away; but I have always remembered 
you as I saw you that night; and I 
determined to hunt you up as soon as 
I came home to stay. You see, I have.’’ 

‘I am sure it is good of you. I am 
some changed since then.’’ 

‘*Ves, but not for the worse.”’ 

“That is good of you, too.”’ 

How brown his eyes are, Louise was 
thinking. They were passing through 
a pretty country road lined on either 
side by tall Normandy poplars. The 
falling leaves had made a carpet of rich 
yellow gold. Squirrels were running to 
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“LOUISE WAS THINKING HOW LONG HAD HE KNOWN HER” 


and fro, chirruping as they went. The 
sun shone warmly. Everything seemed 
in perfect harmony, -—that is, ’most every- 
thing. It was quite too sudden to real- 
ize. Louise was not entirely sure. But, 
then, she was very young—and her 
ideals were perhaps too exacting. They 
turned abruptly as if going straight into 
a wood. It was only a bridle path to 
the house. 


‘**T don’t drive this way often,’’ he was 
saying, ‘‘but I am afraid maybe we can- 
not come down here—not have time, you 
know—and I 4m sure you would hate to 
miss this. It’s so pretty in Autumn.” 

“Oh, no, indeed! Isn’t it glorious? 
Oh, that crimson of the maples and the 
gold and brown of those oaks — how 
lovely! ”’ 

**T thought you would enjoy it.’’ 
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Louise did not look at him, but she 
knew his eyes were on her. She was 
glad to see the house ahead. 

“Tt has taken longer to get out than 
I anticipated. It is shorter by the new 
road. We may as well stay for luncheon 
now, and you can ’phone from the house. 
My sister is here.” 

“Oh, yes, thanks. I shall love to 
lunch here—it’s so beautiful.” 

‘Alice came out yesterday. 
go back with us.’’ . 

Darrell Stevens helped her out at the 
steps. Then he whistled as they came 
on the porch. 

‘*Hello, Alice,’ he called as they 
came inside, “I’ve brought you a visi- 
tor.’* 

“Oh, it’s the little Spaulding girl. 
Come in, dear. It is sweet of you to 
come out with Darrell. I knew he 
hated to drive out alone. You see, it 
was quite necessary for me to look about 
some before leaving the place all Winter. 


She will 


Are you tired, after the long jaunt? Oh, 


I am sure you are. We shall have 
luncheon at once.”’ 

‘“‘What a dear you are,’’ Louise was 
saying to herself, but to Miss Stevens 
she said: 

‘“‘Oh no, I’m not at all tired—I have 
had a most delightful drive. I am sure 
I should never get tired of driving.”’ 

“That is the way Darrell talks, but 
I must confess that for me it is a long 
drive to the city. I shall be glad when 
we are back again.” 

That night a little Irish setter, the 
envy of all his sisters and brothers, went 
to sleep with a blue ribbon tied about 
his neck. Louise looked her thanks 
into a pair of deep brown eyes when Mr. 
Stevens said ‘‘goodbye’”’ that afternoon. 


II 


Teddy ordered a high ball—‘‘rye,”’ he 
said. It was his fifth. Then he lighted 
a cigar and threw himself into a chair 
disconsolately before the street window. 
Teddy did not take much to drinking, 


but today he was deeply moved. He 
put his well dressed feet on the window 
ledge and began to smoke. 

A group of men at a corner window 
were calling to. him. After answering 
them civilly enough a few times, Teddy 
got up. ‘Damn a club,” he said 
vehemently, ‘‘where a_ fellow can’t 
go by himself and think peacefully.’ 

Laughter greeted this speech. 

‘*Teddy’s in love,’ some one ven- 
tured. 

‘‘And whose damn business is that? ”’ 
Teddy said lazily, coming toward them. 
“If a man’s fool enough to fall in love, 
other fellows should not be fools enough 
to bother his life out of him. | Isn’t it 
bad enough to be in love without being 
told of it on every turn? ”’ 

‘‘Poor chap!’’ some one said consol- 
ingly. Hardy leaned over to Perkins 
and whispered, ‘‘’Teddy’s had too much. 
Let’s take him home.’’ °° 

‘*Not on your life,’’ said Shepard, who 
heard Hardy’s whisper. Then he called 
to Teddy: 

“*T say, Teddy, who’s the girl?”’ 

‘‘None of your business.’’ Then he 
added, ‘“‘Damn pretty girl, too— fine 
girl.” 

‘*Have a drink?’’ asked Howard. 

‘*Don’t mind,’’ answered Teddy. 

‘*Better take apollinaris, Teddy,’’ said 
Hardy close to his ear. 

‘Guess you’re right, old man.’’ 
he ordered: ‘‘ ’Polly for me, boy.” 

‘Oh, come now, Teddy —this is no 
Sunday school. What will you have-— 
whiskey straight?’’ 

‘*He ordered apollinaris,’? answered 
Hardy. 

‘“‘How lopg is it since you’ve been 
Teddy’s nurse, George? What’ll you 
have, Teddy?’’ 

“High ball—rye.’’ Then Teddy lapsed 
into silence again. 

When the glasses came in Howard 
lifted his high. 

“*Here’s a toast to Teddy’s love, boys. 
May her eyes be as blue as an April 


Then 
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sky, or as brown—is it, Teddy?—as an 
Autumn’s nut.”’ 

Shepard ordered again before sitting 
down. 

“*Same thing —all ’round,’’ he said. 

Hardy went out. Perkins started to 
follow. He nudged Teddy, saying: 

‘*Better come home with me, old man 
—we’ll have a hot bath and go to bed 
early.’’ 

** All right, ‘Perk’.--wait a minute.’’ 

The glasses came in again. 

‘“‘Her name, Teddy. You don’t get 
out of here without we know her name.” 
“Don’t tell it,’’ whispered Perkins. 

‘‘Her name! her name!” they shouted. 

Teddy stood up leaning against the 
table. ‘‘Spauldin’s her name— Louw’ 
Spauldin’.”’ 

Some one had stood in the doorway 
since the last drink had been ordered. 
It was Darrell Stevens. He came up 
coolly and took in the situation. He 
spoke to Perkins, and they supported 
Then he went back 
“*This is 


Teddy to the door. 
to the group at the window. 
a fine business you’ve fallen into,’’ he 


said, with ill-concealed disdain, ‘‘but 
the man who repeats this story has got 
me to answer to.’’ Then he walked out 
into the street. 

‘*Stevens looks like the ghost himself,’’ 
ventured some one. 

“I had no idea Teddy was poaching 
on Stevens’ preserves,’’ said another. 

**T thought it was Bonny Lottie,”’ said 
Howard, ‘‘la belle danseuse.”’ 

They all looked sheepish and dis- 
persed. 

Td 

‘“‘Why, Teddy, you look ill,” said 
Louise. She had stopped in at Lyon’s 
on her way home from Mrs. Dick Ken- 
dall’s musical. 

‘Well, I’m not just well. You see 
this beastly climate doesn’t agree with 
me. I’m going away.” 

“Oh, are you? I’m dreadfully sorry. 
Everyone’s going away, or getting 
married, or something. I am trying 


to get mother to go to Palm Beach, 
but I’m afraid she won’t. Ever since 
Aunt Harriet’s death she is so different, 
you know.”’ 

**Ts she with you?’’ 

‘*No, she made me drive around home 
first. I came down to get a magazine 
on current topics. I’ve joined that new 
club, the ‘Legation Council,’ you know. 
1’m Japan. We each have a country; 
then every two weeks we meet; each one 
has to tell all important events happen- 
ing in her particular country in that 
time; talks limited to five minutes. It’s 
really very interesting and instructive. 
There’s our mutual friend, Teddy.” 
Louise became intent in the magazine 
shown her—Teddy looked in the direc- 
tion indicated. Mrs. Potter came toward 
them. 

*‘Now-—what are you two children up 
to?’ she began. ‘‘Miss Louise, where 
is your mother? ”’ 

**She drove directly home after the 
musical. Mother isn’t quite herself yet. 
I must be going. Good afternoon.”’ 

‘*Ves, good afternoon, Mrs. Potter,’’ 
said Teddy, bowing. 

**Send the carriage home and walk up 
with me, won’t you?’’ Teddy asked. 

“*T’d like to, really, but I can’t in this 
dress. I should not have come down 
at all. Can’t you come up tonight? 
I’ll read this magazine to you.”’ 

‘‘No you won’t. Yes, I’ll be up at 
eight-thirty.’’ 

ei 

Teddy looked handsome that evening. 
Teddy was a good boy, really, and he 
had. never before done anything so fool- 
ish as that episode at the club. He 
regretted it greatly. It was not like him. 
He had no claim to Louise Spaulding, 
either. She had always said she did 
not care for him. That is, did not care 
to marry him. ‘“‘It is too bad, too,”’ 
Teddy said to himself—‘‘I’ve plenty for 
us both and I never cared for any other 
girl’’—-which was quite true. ‘‘I’m sure 
we would be mighty happy together. 





THE SWAY 


OF THE GOLDENROD 


“HER NAME! HER NAME!” THEY SHOUTED 


She is a girl of good sense, Louise is.”’ 
Teddy was determined to make one more 
‘break,’ as he called it, and then, if that 
failed, he would give it up. 

The family were playing cards in the 
library. He wasushered in. Evidently 
they had not heard of the affair at the 
club. Mr. Spaulding rose and greeted 
him cordially. 


Mrs. Spaulding smiled kindly and the 
two younger children looked very agree- 


able. Louise was a darling. ‘Teddy did 
not know much of home life. He lived 
with an old deaf aunt in a large estab- 
lishment on Washington avenue. They 
lived there because they always had, 
though most of the house was closed 
now and never used, and his aunt kept 
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to her own small suite on the second 
floor. Teddy had rooms on the first, 
off the left wing. The old lady, though 
fond of Teddy, hated men in general. 
She ‘‘could not understand them,” she 
said, poor soul. So, though she tried to 
give Teddy her love and friendship, she 
made a botch of it, and at length stopped 
being inquisitive and spent her time in 
her own apartment with her old friend 
and companion who lived with her. At 
his aunt’s death Teddy would have more 
than he could ever use. 

So this glimpse of home life at the 
Spauldings’ was a new phase to Teddy, 
and he always enjoyed it. He longed 
for such a home, and such companion- 
ship. 

‘‘Now, please, don’t let me disturb 
you,’ Teddy protested. 

‘‘Not at all, young man. 
can play as well as not—better. 
Mr. Carr a chair, Charles.” 

‘““Thank you, sir. I shall sit here if I 
may,’’ and Teddy sat beside Louise. 

When two- games had been run Mrs. 
Spaulding thought she had played 
enough. Mr. Spaulding reached for 
some cigars and offered one to Teddy. 
He refused. 

‘*‘Won’t you play 
asked Louise. 
**Ves,’’ she agreed, ‘‘come into the 
music room.”’ 

‘*What shall I play?’’ she asked, turn- 
ing the music. 

‘‘Are you going to sing?”’ 

“*T might.” 

‘*Then sing, ‘Forgotten’.’’ 

““Oh, that old thing? You like that, 
don’t you, Teddy? All right—only I 
should not play.my own accompaniment. 
It’s not proper, you know.”’ 

‘*Let’s forget that. I love you when 
you play and sing so.”’ 

‘Well then, I'll not do it. 
no right to love me, Teddy.” 
looked up at him and laughed. 

He did not smile and Louise began 
the song. She was thinking how hand- 


One more 
Get 


something? ’’ he 


You have 
She 
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some ‘Teddy looked tonight. And 
then—she saw some deep brown eyes, 
and she sang with real feeling. Teddy 
was looking straight at her. She turned 
around when she had done. 

“Well, ‘eddy,’’ she said, ‘‘do you 
like it?” 

He looked down at her from those 
deep blue eyes he owned. 

‘**] wish you would play and sing for 
me always.”’ 

**T will, you foolish boy. 
always?’”’ 

‘‘But I mean just me, Louise. 
instance—wherever I ain.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid that would be too diffi- 
cult, Teddy.’’ She smiled, but she 
understood him. 

‘““Well, we have joked a lot, Louise, 
we are such old friends, you and I.”’ 

“Real pals, eh, Teddy?”’ she inter- 
rupted, but her voice trembled some. 

‘*And,’’ he went on, ‘‘I know you are 
too fine a girl to throw yourself away; 
but I’m sure, Louise, we should be very 
happy—if spending my whole life to 
make you so could do it. I’ve always 
loved you, ever since you broke your 
sled that day on the hill and then shared 
mine with me. I made up my mind 
then, I’d marry you some day. Now 
don’t you think you could make that day 
come, Louise? ”’ 

He was. looking straight at her. He 
stood with his hands in his pockets. He 
always did when deeply interested. 
‘*How handsome he is,’’ she kept saying 
to herself. After all, maybe if was 
Teddy. Everyone liked him. He had 
’most everything. He was not the man 
she had dreamed about, but then — 
dreams are but dreams! 

‘Are you quite sure, Teddy?” she 
asked. 

“‘Oh, Louise!’ he pleaded. 

She looked up into his eyes. 
leaned down and kissed her lips. They 
had known each other always. Louise 
felt as though she were kissing her 
brother. 


Don’t I, 


For 


He 
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The next day Teddy received a note 
atthe club. He left the same night for 
the Southwest. 


‘TII 


Louise was sorry Teddy had gone, 
though she did not miss him as she 
thought she should. She said to herself 
she believed she had no heart, for she 
did not miss Teddy as she thought she 
ought, nor, indeed, as she almost wished 
she might. 

Darrell Stevens called regularly. Every 
day or two flowers came, but that was 
nothing. He knew her passion for cut 
flowers. Louise knew that Mrs. Potter 
and some others were shaking their 
heads together sententiously. Well, 
what of it? Darrell Stevens had not 
asked her to marry him. When he did 
it would be time enough. © She felt quite 
sure what she would say. He was the 
finest man she had ever known. He 


was real gold. She was sure of that. 


He had wealth and position, and—he 
loved her. Yes, and he had brown 
eyes, too. 

Louise smiled almost cynically as she 
remembered this. Brown eyes were 
only brown eyes, after all. 

The Irish setter looked 
doorway. 

‘Come here, Io,’’ she said. Do you 
know you are a nice dog? You're a 
very pretty dog, too, Io, and you belong 
to me. You should have a white satin 
bow on your collar. Don’t you know 
it’s your old master’s birthday, today? 
He’s a very old man, Io. He is thirty- 
two. Wait, stand still a minute. You 
are an impatient dog. There now, how 
fine you look.”’ 

Io wagged his tail and looked out at 
the window. 


in at the 


us 
Louise was on the veranda that night 
when Darrell Stevens came up the walk. 
He almost reached the steps before she 
recognized him. 
“IT thought that was you,” she said, 


holding out her hand. ‘I guess I’ve 
learned your step.”’ 

He was pleased, but he did not answer 
her. He said instead: 

‘Tt is Indian Summer, isn’t it? ’’ 

“Ves, real Indian Summer. I wish 
it would go on forever. I love this hazy 
warmness.”’ 

**So:do I;” 

**Will you come inside? ”’ 

‘*Are you too cool out here? ”’ 

“No, not I.”’ 

“Then sit awhile. 
to tell you.”’ 

**Secrets?’’ 

‘No, only news.”’ 

“I’m dreadfully disappointed — but 
what is it?”’ 

‘‘Kingsley Hudson, whom I’ve told 
you of, will be here tomorrow and—”’ 

“Is he that dreadful man you told me 
of who is so awfully brainy and doesn’t 
care for women? I shall be ill the whole 
time he is here.”’ 

‘*But— Miss Louise—you must help 
entertain him. I thought, since it has 
turned off so warm again, we might take 
that little trip to the Thorn Apple river 
that we were obliged to postpone when 
it got so cold. You won’t be bored with 
old ‘King’—he’s a dear chap, and only 
a year older than I. I’ll ask Mary Ash- 
worth to go, and she will be a match for 
him. He is very entertaining—really, 
and you shall surely like him.’’ 

“All right, I’ll come along. In my 
eagerness to hear your news, I’ve forgot- 
ten to congratulate you; but this delay 
does not take away my earnestness in 
wishing you many happy, and even 
happier, returns.”’ 

‘*Thank you.” . 

“I’ve a gift for you,”’ she continued. 

“Tt’s a rest pillow filled with pines— 
and I picked them all myself, too, last 
Summer, away in the Saw Tooth Range 
of the old Rockies. I thought it might 
give you sweet dreams. They say, you 
know, that these pine needles are little 
wood sprites and that they whisper sweet 


I have something 
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nothings to one while one sleeps. I 
hope they may to you.” 

He was looking up at her, and Louise 
thought his eyes were all she wished. 

‘*Thank you so much, little girl.’’ He 
had never called her “little girl’ before. 
**T am sure I shall never have an ill 
dream again. May I take it home with 
me?” 

**Oh, I will send it in the morning— 
I should have done so today, but—well, 
I will tell you. Mrs. Potter came in yes- 
terday just as I was putting on the finish- 
ing touches, and she said that pine 
pillows were a pretty conceit, but she 
thought their odor atrocious—and I 
wished to find out if you did.”’ 

**Indeed, I do not agree with that 
supercilious dame. A scent of the pines 
always brings me back to a Summer 
years ago when I spent each day and 
night amid them, and that same Summer 
brings to my inind a garden party where 
I met a dear, saucy, little Gretchen. 


Why, that pillow is the dearest gift I 


1!” 


have ever owned 

*““Oh, I’m so glad. If you will come 
in I’ll get it for you. It’s not large. 
You can carry it easily, if you like.”’ 

He was sitting on the step at her feet. 
‘*What a strip of a girl,’’ he was saying 
to himself—to her he said: 

**Look at the Milky Way. I wonder 
if you have ever heard a little poem 
called ‘The Milky Way?’ ”’ 

‘“No, what is it?”’ 

“T can’t remeinber now—but I will 
get it for you—it’s from the Norse. It 
is a pretty little love story.”’ 

He rose suddenly and stood looking 
at her. He was sure that he loved her, 
but it was ’most too soon to tell her yet. 
He would give her a little more time. 
Yes, he must wait a little while. 

Louise said to herself: ‘‘Yes, I am 
sure I do.” 

“The nights are cool,’’ she said, 
standing, and they went inside. 

ee 
It was at Mrs. Dick Kendall’s the 
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next night that Louise met Mr. Hudson. 

Mrs. Dick had ’phoned that same 
afternoon saying Dick had a birthday, 
and wouldn’t Louise come over? A few 
were coming in—just informally. ‘‘Won’t 
you come to dinner, dear?’’ she asked. 

‘*T shall be so glad to,’’ and so Lcuise 
dined at the Kendalls’ on Thursday. 

She was singing a love song as Darrell 
Stevens came in with his friend. The 
two men were watching her when she 
turned and looked at them. The room 
was well filled with people. They came 
toward her and Darrell introduced Mr. 
Hudson amid the applause and a de- 
mand for another song. 

But Louise turned to them and held 
out her hand. She would make it a 
point to be kind—even gracious to his 
friend. 

‘‘T have anticipated meeting cu, Mr. 
Hudson,”’ she said. 

**Thank you,’’ he replied. 
sing very well.’’ 

Louise thought afterward that it was 
a queer remark for a stranger—but then, 
after all, he was hardly that, either. 
Darrell had told her all about him. She 
quite knew him already. But he was 
not at all as she had fancied. He was 
not at all aweing and he did not impress 
her as being so awfully learned. She 
rather liked him, and she was glad of it. 
It is one of the best things to be said of 
another—that one likes his friends. So 
often it’s not so,*and it is quite neces- 
sary, too, to care for a man’s friends, if 
one is to marry that same man. 

In the dining room, where Dick stirred 
a woodcock in a chafing dish, Louise 
found herself seated next Mr. Hudson. 

She was glad, for, now that she liked 
him, she was anxious to know him 
better. 

‘*Mr. Stevens says you are just re- 
turned from the East Indies. Is it still 
true that one can detect the odor of the 
spices a mile from land. Father says it 
was so in his boyhood. He lived on 
one of the islands some years, *’ 


“Vou 
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“That is very interesting, and you— 
have you been there, too?’’ 

‘No, but I should like very much to 

go.” 
“You shall, some day.’’ Then he 
added: ‘‘Yes, the spicy smell is very 
pungent. Hardly as much so, though, 
now as then, probably. They say, you 
know, that that is the land of the origi- 
nal ginger cake people. You have heard 
the story? ”’ 

“Oh yes, I. know it by heart. Wasn’t 
it too bad where the little boy got thirsty 
and they gave him ginger ale? I used 
to feel so sorry for him when he was so 


parched, and it burned his throat, and’ 


he cried. I was always glad when the 
end came and he woke up.” 

**Yes, so was I.” 

They were talking quite like children. 
Then each looked at the other and they 
both laughed. 

“You don’t seem like a stranger at 
all,’’ she said. ‘ 

‘‘We are not strangers,’’ he answered 
her slowly. ‘‘it is only people who live 
artificial lives who are strangers—not 
when they play with the same ginger 
cake people and weep over the same 
little playmate. I am glad you like my 
friend.”’ 

Louise did not quite know whether 
he meant the ginger cake boy or Darrell 
Stevens, but she was fond of them both, 
so she answered warmly: 

“Ves, I do.” 


IV 


Thorn Apple river was a twelve mile 


ride from the city. Darreil Stevens’ 
party reached its destination about noon, 
having started late—but that was time 
enough. 

They came along the river road about 
a mile, before getting to their journey’s 
end. The whole country was a glory of 
crimson and gold. Coming over the 
crest of a hill, Kingsley Hudson leaned 
forward and said close to Louise Spauld- 
ing’s ear: 


‘‘Look!— there, down in the valley, is 
the Yellow Sea. Not the real Yellow 
Sea,’”’ he said, ‘‘but your Yellow Sea— 
and mine!” 

She turned her head toward him. ‘It 
is beautiful, and the goldenrod is my 
birth flower—-my lucky flower, you 
know.”’ 

‘*Yes—I know,’’ he answered softly, 
that is very pretty, and this is your sea 
of swaying gold.”’ 

“Thank you,”’ she said as though to 
herself. ‘‘I shall never forgét.”’ 

Picnics as a rule are bound to be poky 
and the principal motive always is to kill 
time, but Darrell Stevens had a happy 
faculty of choosing congenial people. 
The party had gone through the drill of 
conventionalities. They had shouted 
and sung and builded a great fire; and 
had roasted corn, and baked potatoes, 
and boiled water over a tripod—and now 
before returning home again they were 
to go for a row onthe river: Boats were 
along the shore and all the party had 
gone down to them—save two. Louise 
loved the water. She was wondering to 
herself what made her lag behind. Some 
one was whistling softly behind her. 

She looked around suddenly. 

“‘Oh!”’ she exclaimed ‘“‘you here? 
Come — you must not miss the row.”’ 

“I’m not going. I fancy this little 
path will find a prettier sunset than the 
river. Will you come along?” His 
voice was so persuasive and his manner 
so-commanding that Louise said before 
she thought: 

‘“‘Why, yes—I don’t mind.” 

She called to the others getting into 
the boats: “I’m going to explore the 
land with Mr. Hudson.”’ 

Darrell smiled back at her. ‘‘We’ll 
not be long,”’ he said, ‘‘don’t lose your- 
selves.” ' 

Louise waved her hand at him. She 
was sorry she had decided not to take 
the row. The river was so pretty and 
he had been sc kind all day—but she 
turned down the little road path instead, 
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and soon they were lost to view. They 
walked together in silence for a few 
paces. A humming bird flew by them 
and dipped into a flower. An old tree 
lay ahead and a little to the left amid 
a bed of goldenrod. 


strange, she thought. He makes one do 
things. He seated her on the big log, 
and stood facing her. 

‘*Thank you,’’ she said, not looking 
up. ‘*Won’t you sit down, too?’’ 


**No, I would rather look at you. I’ve 


SRA 
eae 
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“Tl HAVE LOVED YOU FOR A MILLION YEARS” 


J 
**Let us sit there,’’ he said. 
**But we can’t cross the marsh—I’ve 
.oW shoes on.”’ 
‘**Put your arms about my neck; I will 
carry you.”’ 


Louise did not even hesitate. How 


not seen you in so long-—but I knew you 
could not change. You have the same 
old trust in me you always had. If that 
had been quicksand we should have gone 
down—probably.” 

“‘T never even thought of that; I knew 
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you would take care of me. When did 
you know me before? I don’t remember.”’ 

“Then I will tell you,” he said. 
‘Come, look at the sunset —it is a 
great ball of fire.”’ 

She stood beside him, and he, turning, 
took her in his arms. 

‘‘Why,” he said, looking at her, ‘‘I 
knew you long ago. I have loved you 
for a million years! ’’ 

Two large pearls rolled down her 
cheeks, but she was smiling through their 
mist as he kissed her. She rested her 
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head on his shoulder. The last edge of 
fire sank behind the trees. A warm In- 
dian Summer breeze stirred the stillness. 

‘‘T am glad you came to me in the 
goldenrod,’”’ she whispered. “It is 
like a real dream—and over there behind 
the hills is our castle —and the briar 
roses! ”’ 

‘“Yes, ‘beyond their utmost purple 
rim, beyond the night, across the day, 
the happy princess follow’d him’.”’ 

‘‘And your eyes are not brown — after 
all,’’ she said. 


SONGS OF THE SEASONS 
INDIAN SUMMER DAYS 


By JESSIE, M.; COOK 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


OVELY hours! while Summer lingers, 
Holding back with golden fingers 
Fading bloom and fleeting bird, 
Many visions fancy weaves; 
Hark! a footfall on the leaves,-— 
And, lo, a magic bark is heard 
Grating on the sandy shore; 
Everywhere the red man’s spirit 
Glides, as in the days of yore. 


w 
SUMMER AND WINTER 


By LUCIA B. COOK 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


HE winds that blow across the sky 

Toss leaves of sleet in branches high; 
How foreign Summer seems today, 
How beautiful and far away. 


Sometimes, when sad, it seems to me 
That Summer never more can be; 

But while the earth shall still remain, 
God’s promised seasons come again. 


The sweetest miracle to me 

Is this,—when winds have tossed the tree, 
And sorrow blown its gusts of pain, 

Light hearted Summer comes again. 








THADDY’ 


By FRANK 


EAST MILTON, 


NCE on a day they slipped away — 
(I had so much to carry)— 
Visions of shades within the glades 
Where dwell the elf and fairy. 


My ways ran down into the Town 
Where all men strive for money; 

And I forgot the briary spot 
Where wild bee sucks the honey. 


S SONG 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Then on a day in leafy May 
Came to my house a laddy; 
And as he grew I found he knew 
What had escaped his daddy. 


He takes me by the solemn, shy, 
Sweet, silent woodland places; 

We hear the beat of elfin feet— 
We almost see their faces! 


Ho! but it’s fine so to resign 
The dull Town’s toil and worry; 

And through his eyes grow young and wise 
Where no one’s in a hurry. 


DEPARTING GUESTS 


By MILLA LANDON 


BRIGHTON, 


IDDEN away in cool retreats for 
many days and weeks the little black 
crickets have now tuned up their shrill 
pipes-- 
“ How queer that in June 
They’re so out of tune,” 
and are sounding the first warning notes 
that proclaim ‘Summer is going! Sum- 
mer is going!’’ Thereupon hasty pre- 
parations are made by all Summer visi- 
tors to leave transient abiding places 
hidden among green, leafy bowers for 
others beneath balmier skies, far from 
the cold blasts that will soon be blowing 
wildly over all the floral kingdom. 
While March, like a vixen, was scold- 
ing and blowing, those advance couriers 
of Spring, the robins, arrived and 
sounded the bugle call of ‘‘cheer up! 
cheer up!’’ while the equally brave lit- 
tle song sparrow, from the topmost 
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branch of a leafless tree, chimed in — 


“Sweet, sweet, sweet, 

Tis a joy to be living ; 
Sweet, sweet, sweet,- 

Now Summer is coming.” 


Then as warmer and brighter dawned 
each day, and green buds peeked out of 
their Winter hoods, other arrivals voiced 
their presence in hedges near by: first 
blue birds, brighter than a sunlit, azure 
cloud; then the tiny gray finch whose 
boyish, whistling song was heard while 
it tarried only long enough to rest on 
its journey from tropical lands to the far 
northern wooded hills; and, as days sped 
on apace, other sweet songsters that had 
been sojourning in southern climes came 
flittting into our midst with musical 
greeting, and one early morning when 
apple trees were all abloom a few clear, 
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flute-like notes brought us quickly to the 
window to see and listen to that gay 
Baltimorean, the oriole, who with a 
party of his kinsmen had arrived earlier 
than Madam, and between bits of insect 
food and ripples of song was busy select- 
ing a place for nest building; but, fearful 
lest Madame lose the trail of her orange 
and black plumed cavalier, called almost 
incessantly: ‘‘ Here! here! here I be! 
here I be! Come quick, dearie!’? Then 
what rapturous love songs the devoted 
pair would sing while together they 
relined the last year’s swinging nest with 
dandelion down for the fledglings, who 
in June, when all the air was sweet with 
perfume of roses and lilies, were anxious 
to try their wings, and, not being over 
strong, had to rest often on low shrub- 
bery, much to the distress of mater and 
pater familias. ' 

When the shy meadow lark, and the 
bobolink, so truly called the ‘‘song on 
wing’’ and blue black swallows and irri- 
descent humming birds came, then we 
understood better than any calendar 
markings that the glad Summer time 
and its visitors were really here. 

Still earlier in the season a strange 
sort of opera had been given by green 
garbed players in a distant bog, but, 
being indolent fellows, they soon retired 
to their muddy element again, leaving 
the great broad nature stage, with its 
scenery of budding trees, to the more 
highly cultured songsters. 

In cherry ripe time Rob and Robinett 
Redbreast had lunches and receptions 
galore in one particular tree, to which 
all the better class of feathered visitors 
were invited, and a brilliant assemblage 
it was with yellow and blue birds, the 
gray breasted mocking or cat bird, the 
modest little song sparrow trilling out 
its simple song during interludes, the 
orange and black orioles, an occasional 
scarlet crested cherry bird and many 
others all flitting in and out to take a 
sip of cherry wine. Sometimes those 
dust bathing foreigners, the English 


sparrows, were not content with the 
portion allotted them, but defiantly 
claimed the ruby chalice of some more 
aristocratic neighbor. 

Beside morning and evening musicals, 
there were swallow races in mid air, and 
the bobolinks’ wonderful winged song: 
“Chingoly, chingoly, go little stitch 
spingoly, r-r-ro-double h-o-come souch 
a-touchle, clinch! clinch! ! clinch!!! ’’— 
ending on a high note. 

Then that sly imitator the cat bird 
would come every sunset hour to sing 
his peculiar song while hidden in a green 
bower and pretending ignorance of the 
listeners near. 

But a few days ago the orioles received 
important news direct from southern rice 
fields, so they bade us adieu in a few 
sweet notes such as were heard earlier 
in the season, and one night took the 
flying express for Floridian glades; and 
as they have set the fashion, the swallows 
soon will homeward fly, for already we 
miss the chatter of their dark hued 
cousins who rented a nesting place in 
our chimney during the Summer. That 
diminutive visitor who wears irridescent 
colors on head and breast still lingers, 
and makes frequent calls on the trumpet 
flower which climbs up by a south 
window, almost losing himself in its 
bright depths when searching for hidden 
nectar, 

Yes, Summer with all its charming 
sojourners is swiftly passing, while the 
crickets incessantly chant the funeral 
song of “going, going, going,’’ until 
every visitor shall have flown away. 
The call of the late fledged yellow birds 
—‘‘feed me, feed me,’’—has a mournful 
sound, and the gathering together of 
the robin clan, first to arrive and last 
to depart, reminds one that the har- 
vest time is nearly over and Winter’s 
envoy will soon be here, a most un- 
welcome guest, though he is a prince 
in shining armor, who rides earthward 
in a silver frosted chariot, in the pale 
pathway left by the Autumn moon, 








LOYALTY IN LOVE AND IN WAR 


A STORY INTENDED FOR THE EDIFICATION OF THE YOUTH OF JAPAN 


Translated from the Japanese of NAOMI TAMURA 


By REVEREND L. B. 


OF THE BRITISH 


CHAPLAIN 


I 

COLONEL in the army named 

Nakada Takeshi, who had won dis- 
tinction in the China-Japanese war of 
1894-95, and had been decorated with 
the order of the Golden Kite, had re- 
turned with honor to his home when the 
war was over. Nevertheless, he was 
often melancholy and a heavy cloud 
hung over his brow. At times, too, tears 
would come into his eyes and he would 
be heard muttering, ‘‘disappointed — 
disappointed, after all.” 

One day his boy Isamu, a child of 
eight years, came up to his father’s 
knees, and looking up into his face with 
his arms around his neck, said: ‘‘ Father, 
don’t you feel well? ’’ The warm tears 
coursed from his father’s eyes as he 
met the gaze of his dear boy: ‘‘No, 
Isamu,’’ he answered, ‘‘I am_ well 
enough in body, but there is one thing 
I cannot help regretting, regretting. 
Listen to me carefully. ‘The scars that 
you see on my hands and on my breast 
were made by the Chinese bullets; and 
these scars tell of the righteous war 
waged by the Japanese to secure the 
peace of the East and the independence 
of Corea. In this war, not only was 
your father wounded but thousands of 
our brave soldiers perished on the fields 
of China in the cause of their country 
and of justice. The war ended glori- 
ously for Japan, and beside a large sum 
of forfeit money we gained the Island 
of Formosa and a large tract of country 
called the Liautung peninsula. But lis- 
tenscarefully: the peninsula, which our 
soldiers had shed their precious blood 
to win, was afterward restored to China 
because the treacherous Russians in- 


CHOLMONDELEY 
EMBASSY AT TOKYO 

sisted that our holding it would en- 
danger the peace of the East. It is 
this which causes your father such deep 
regret, because the Russians have basely 
taken the peninsula themselves; they 
will not rest till they become master of 
Corea and they will then be wanting to 
swallow up our own Japan. 

“Oh, I cannot help grieving about it. 
If Japan had only a larger army and 
a larger navy she would fight against 
Russia at once. But alas, we are not 
strong enough yet. But justice will 
triumph in the end. I am sure of that. 
Yes, the day will come when righteous 
Japan must triumph over wicked Russia; 
and Isamu, my boy, whenever you think 
of wickedness do not forget Russia —the 
country of robbery, the country that op- 
presses the weak and tramples justice 
under foot.’’ 

Trembling with agitation, the words 
had hardly fallen from his lips when he 
fell heavily back upon the floor. Isamu 
uttered a cry and his mother, who in the 
adjoining room had been listening with 
tears in her eyes to her husband’s words, 
now hastened to his side. But there 
was an indescribably mournful expres- 
sion on his placid face; his hands and 
feet were cold; his spirit had passed 
away. Isamu, being only a child of 
eight, was unable to understand fully all 
that his father had told him; but he 
committed his words to memory and 
made up his mind that when he became 
a man he would be a soldier like his 
father and fight against the Russians. 


II 


After his father’s death, the mother of 
Isamu, who was a woman of strong char- 
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acter, devoted herself to the education 
of her son. She desired to cultivate in 
him alike a love of learning and a fear- 
less spirit. She had a large map of 
Corea, China and Russia hung up in 
their sitting room, and would point out 
to Isamu the location of all the chief 
places, such as Jinsen, Seoul, Port 
Arthur, Harbin and St. Petersburg. In 
this way he naturally acquired an accu- 
rate knowledge of geography. Beside 
this, she provided him with dictionaries 
and readers in Chinese and Russian, so 
that he became self taught in those lan- 
guages. ‘Thus Isamu grew up into many 
acquirements, with this amongst others, 
that he had taught himself to write hold- 
ing the pen in his mouth. 

One day his mother took him to the 
top of a mountain near their village, 
and, seating him on a large stone, said: 
“The faint line of land that you can just 
see in the distance is the continent. 
Come here every day and pray upon this 
stone; and then exercise your muscles 
by trying to overturn it. Sonre day you 
will succeed, and underneath you will 
find something which you must take and 
bring to me.’’ 

Obedient to his mother’s command, 
Isamu thenceforth climbed the mountain 
every day at dawn, fearless of encounter- 
ing wolf or fox. And, stirred by curi- 
osity, he would try every day with all 
his might to move the stone, but it was 
beyond his strength. However, he was 
little aware how this daily wrestling with 
the stone was developing the muscles of 
his body. At last, after years of patient 
struggling, the day came when the stone 
yielded to his efforts, and underneath it 
he found a sword. Isamu, in ecstacy, 
drew it from its scabbard and found it 
to be a Japanese blade of excellent 
temper and finish. Then he took it to 
his home and laid it respectfully before 
his mother, who, smiling approval, ad- 
dressed him as follows: 

“Tsamu, you have accomplished the 
task I set for you, and you have done 


well. Now you have gained the strength 
requisite for moving so large a stone, 
you are entitled to wear a sword. Gird 





ISAMU WRESTLING WITH THE ROCK 


on this one you have found and pray 
that you may prove yourself as brave a 
soldier as your father, when the day 
comes for fighting against Russia.”’ 


III 


Iasmu intended enteririg the military 
college after being graduated at the pre- 
paratory school, but just at this time the 
relations between Japan and Russia were 
becoming every day more strained, so 
he made a petition, which was granted, 
to be allowed to go to the front as soon 
as war had broken out. His mother had 
died, and the only tie which now bound 
him to his home was his engagement to 
O Ai, the lovely daughter of a Doctor 
Hirota, who had been destined for his 
bride while his father was still living. 
This young lady, true to her name, (O, 
honorific; Ai, love) had an affectionate 
disposition and a sweet face. With her 
speech, her manners and her complexion 
no one could find any fault, and her 
parents cherished her, as the saying is, 
‘like a peach in the hand.’’ All the 
girls in her school and the children in 
the neighborhood would break into 
smiles in her presence, and passers-by 
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would stop to look at her, being attracted 
by her charms. No.wonder, then, that 
Isamu should feel deeply the pain of 
parting from her. 

However, on the evening of February 
10, in obedience to the last wishes of his 
father, wearing the sword his mother 
had given him, leaving behind the tear- 
ful O Ai, in the true spirit of a Japanese 
and ready to sacrifice everything for his 
country’s sake, Isamu set forth. It was 
on the very day that the double good 
tidings of the sinking of the Russian 
warships Variag and Koreetz outside 
Jinsen (Chemulpo), and of the brilliant 
Japanese naval victory at Port Arthur 
had reached Tokyo and the whole of the 
city was resounding with shouts of 
‘“*Banzai!’’ (‘Japan forever! ’’) 


IV 


Russia is a vast country occupying 
one-sixth of the surface of the world, 
whereas the area of Japan is only one- 
seventieth that of Russia, and Russia’s 
army is seven times greater than that of 
Japan. That small Japan should go to 
war against huge Russia is a serious mat- 
ter and it would be too foolhardy’ and 
presumptuous for her to attempt to do 
so if she was not upheld by the convic- 
tion that in fighting for the cause of jus- 
tice she would receive the help of heaven. 

Though the area of Russia is so exten- 
sive, the cold in Winter is so severe that 
her seas are frozen over and the move- 
ments of her warships are hampered. 
Therefore, by taking a country called 
Turkey, she desired to come out into the 
warmer regions, but this design was 
frustrated by England. Not knowing 
what else to do, she changed her plans, 
laid the Siberian railway, came down 
into Manchuria, and finally, by menaces, 
induced China to cede to her the impor- 
tant harbor of Port Arthur, where her 
warships were conveniently floating and 
whence she meditated ravaging the East. 
Under these circumstances Japan, though 
small, could not look on unconcerned. 


1904 


It was time for even the women and 
the children to bestir themselves. 

Isamu, having made full preparations 
for the war, arrived in due time at 
Jinsen with a determination to die 
bravely and cheerfully for his country. 
The two Russian warships, Variag and 
Koreetz, that had been sunk by the 
Japanese fleet under Admiral Uryu, had 
their masts still showing mournfully on 
the top of the water. The sight of them 
infused double spirit into Isamu and the 
soldiers who were with him on the trans- 
port, and they shouted: ‘‘Long live the 
Emperor! Japan forever! Banzai! Ban- 
zai!”’ 

When Isamu arrived at Seoul it was 
just after a skirmish had taken place 
between Russian and Japanese soldiers 
in which four or five of the Russians 
had been killed and some fifty had been 
put to flight. Up to this time the em- 


‘peror of Corea had been trembling with 


anxiety. He had asked Russia to land 
2,000 soldiers for his defence, and, be- 
lieving that on their arrival a great battle 
would be fought between them and the 
Japanese troops, he had been filled with 
trepidation. But the news that the Rus- 
sian transport conveying these troops 
had been captured by the Japanese war- 
ships, now convinced him that the 
Japanese navy was stronger than that of 
Russia, and he regretted that for the 
last ten years his confidence had been 
wrongly placed in that power. From 
this time the attitude of Corea toward 
Japan underwent a favorable change. 

Isamu, having a thorough knowledge 
of the geography of China and being 
well versed, too, in the Chinese and 
Russian languages, was of considerable 
service to the Japanese troops. More- 
over, he was of a bold spirit and stood 
in no fear of cannon balls. In looking 
at him, girded with the sword he had 
received from his mother, there was no 
one who did not admire him as the true 
type of a Japanese warrior youth. In 
his two side pockets he always kept two 
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things, wherever he went, and from 
time to time he would retire into a quiet 
wood, take them out and shed tears over 
them. His fellow officers were curious 
to know what these things were, but he 
would never show them to anyone. 

What were these two things mysteri- 
ously hidden in Isamu’s pockets, and 
which afforded him such consolation and 
encouragement? We will not tell you. 
But do you think you can guess? 

Isamu, dressed as a Chinaman, and 
with a pigtail hanging down his back, 
would go out to explore the condition of 
the enemy at the risk of his life. And 
no one was better fitted for the task—not 
only because he understood both Chin- 
ese and Russian, but because, being tall 
for his age, it was hardly possible to dis- 
tinguish him in his disguise from a true 
Chinaman. In this way he discovered 
how cunning and treacherous the Rus- 
sians were, how they had already 150,000 
soldiers in Manchuria, over 20,000 in 
Port Arthur, and how they were intend- 
ing, while deceiving Japan with profes- 
sions of peace, to strike her a deadly 
blow. Think of the terrible danger that 
threatened us! If she waited as long as 
Russia chose to prolong negotiations 
what would the result be? There is no 
doubt that it would be disastrous. But 
God was‘all the while on the side of 
Japan, and preparing to support her righ- 
teous cause. According to the proverb, 
‘Who acts first gains command,”’ Japan 
was the first to attack the Russian war- 
ships in Jinsen and Port Arthur, and in 
this she acted with such admirable 
promptness that all the nations in the 
world were amazed. It was owing to 
heaven’s displeasure that Russia, so far 
from striking a blow on Japan, was 
powerless to carry out her stratagems, 
and experienced such disaster. 


V 
It is impossible to engage in war as 


easily as we can engage in fisticuffs. We 
have only to think what it means for 


Russia to have to dispatch 5,000 soldiers 
7,000 miles by the Siberian railway! It 
takes two or three days, too, for Japanese 
soldiers, in transports protected by war- 
ships to reach Corea; and when they 
disembark, the time is still a long way 
off before they begin firing their guns. 
Both hostile parties have first to send 
out bodies of scouts to discover the posi- 
tion of the enemy, to ascertain as far as 
possible their numbers and strategic 
plans. On this occasion, too, we were 
not facing undisciplined Chinese sol- 
diers, but haughty Cossacks, who boast 
of their fighting powers and of their 
triumphs in war; so, to conquer them, 
our soldiers needed to be fully equipped 
and to make extraordinary preparations. 

But to return to Isamu. It was when 
the Japanese general was preparing for 





ISAMU SCOUTING IN 1HE GUISE OF A 
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the first great battle that, having heard 
of the valuable service he had already 
rendered in gaining information about 
the enemy’s movements, he sent for 
Isamu and gave him special instructions 
to go to Gishin and there use every 
means in his power to ascertain what 
were the enemy’s plans. Accordingly, 
having drunk a last cup of wine with his 
friends, Isamu, in his usual disguise, 
bravely set forth on his mission. 

Not many days after his departure, 
a Corean came hastily into the camp 
with the news that out in the country he 


had come upon the body of a Chinaman . 


with both his hands cut off. On receiv- 
ing this intelligence, somé Japanese sol- 
diers, by the command of their officer, 
went to the spot and found that this 
Chinaman, who had swooned away from 
loss of blood, was no other than Tanaka 
Isamu. Surprised at this, they at once 
applied dressing to the wounds and 
bound them up. While thus engaged, 
they noticed things peeping out from his 
side pockets. Tempted by curiosity, 
they took them out and discovered that 
the right hand pocket contained a New 
Testament, while from the other they 
drew out a note book and the photograph 
of a young girl of indescribable beauty. 
The note book contained information by 
which the Japanese army might secure 
a decisive victory. 


VI 


Ever since Isamu had landed in Corea 
he had regularly sent letters to O Ai. 
But now ten days and more had passed 
and no news had come from him, and 
poor O Ai was getting so anxious that 
she could hardly eat or sleep. No one 
can imagine how her heart longed for 
Isamu. What was her excitment then 
when, running out to the postman, as 
she always did now whenever he came 
to the door, she found herself once more 
with a letter from her lover in her hands! 

Yes, she was sure it was from Isamu, 
though there was something about the 
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writing which puzzled her. With trem- 
bling fingers she broke it open and read 
as follows: 

‘“‘My darling O Ai, I am writing in 
extreme pain and with my pen in my 
mouth. I regret to tell you that both 
my hands have been cut off by the enemy 
and I am now maimed for Jife. Fortun- 
ately my life is of little value, but the 
thought that this handless deformity is 
engaged to your lovely self causes me 
greater pain in my heart than I feel in 
my body. I pray you to release me from 
my engagement and to go to some better 
husband. I sincerely desire this for 
your own sake; though until I die I shall 
prize nothing more than our old fond 
affection for one another. ISAMU.”’ 


For days after receiving this letter she 
would cry from morning to evening, and 
think over all manner of ways how she 
might go to Isamu’s side and comfort 
him even for a minute. While she was 
thus wondering what she would do, it so 
happened that some trained nurses from 
the United States came to Japan and 
offered to go with the Japanese nurses 
of the Red Cross society to tend the sick 
and wounded. ‘Their services were 
gratefully accepted, but it was necessary 
for them to find some Japanese ladies 
who could speak English to go with them 
as interpreters. Now O Ai had learned 
English at school, and prevailed upon 
her father, who was a well known doctor, 
to use his influence on her behalf. She 
gained her desire and was one of the 
ladies chosen. Oh how proud she was 
to feel that she was going to serve her 
country! Oh how earnestly she hoped 
that she might meet Isamu! 


VII 


When he found himself on a sick bed 
in the field hospital, Isamu kept longing 
for the day of his recovery. Sometimes 
he was full of hope, sometimes borne 
down by despondency. He knew he 
could no longer use his sword in his 
country’s service, but there still re- 
mained to him the weapon of his knowl- 
edge of Russian and Chinese. 
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One day when he awoke from a long 
sleep, whom should he see but O Ai 
bending over his pillow with her charm- 
ing smile. Was it a dream or was it 
really true? He rubbed his eyes and 
looked again. Yes, it was indeed O Ai. 
*O Ai, is it you?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘But 
how have you come here?” and over- 
come with emotion he burst into tears. 

O Ai patted him softly on the fore- 
head and then with a tearful face spoke 
to him from her innermost heart. ‘My 
Isamu,” she said, ‘‘when I pledged my- 
self before God to become your wife, it 
was not for your hands, but for your 
heart. You may. lose your hands and 
your feet, but so long as you do not lose 
your love for me I am content. And 
how is it that you have lost your hands? 
Was it not in the cause of our country 
and of justice? Such a loss is more 
honorable in my eyes than even the glit- 
tering decoration of the Golden Kite 
that you have received from-our beloved 
emperor.” 

Isamu, on listening to such noble ex- 
pressions of love, felt as if he was in 
paradise. ‘‘My darling O Ai, how can 
I tell you what joy your words inspire in 
me? I feel like one who has come vic- 
tor through a fight.’” While they were 
thus talking the sound of the heavy 
firing of guns was heard in the distance. 
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Far back on the field of battle, where 
the Russians and the Japanese are en- 
gaged in deadly conflict, is a little group 
of women standing under the banner of 
a white flag with a red cross in its cen- 
ter. These are the nurses of the Red 
Cross society of Japan. To them are 
brought, on stretchers, the wounded sol- 
diers of both sides alike, and they tend 
them with the kindliest care. What a 
benevolent work it is! To hurt and de- 
stroy would seem to be the aim of war, 
and thus to treat the wounded soldiers 
of the enemy as brothers would seem 
contrary to reason and common sense. 
For the origin of the Red Cross society, 
we must go far back to One who taught 
mankind to love their enemies, and 
crimsoned the cross with His own blood 
for man’s salvation. 

Under the banner of the Red Cross O Ai 
ranged herself and did an excellent work. 

Beloved youth of Japan who read this 
story, nourish in yourselves the spirit of 
loyalty and resolve to devote yourselves 
to the good of your country and to the 
cause of justice. The love of your coun- 


try must be in your hearts, and not only 
outwardly professed, and then it will 
indeed bring forth worthy fruits such as .« 
displayed themselves in the lives of ° 
Isamu and O Ai. 











POOR KING OF SIAM! 


By J. A. EDGERTON 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


HE king of Siam lives with three hundred wives. 
Whoop! Wow! Imagine the row! 
And yet in this conjugal mixup he thrives. 

Conceive, if you can, of this much-married man 
With three hundred wives of the make-up, my dear, 
The New Woman make-up we know over here. 

Now, don’t you think it would drive him to drink? 
Just fancy the fuss in the palace they’d raise 
With clubs and conventions through all of his days; 
And think of the stunning and staggering bills 
For flounces and furbelows, fashions and frills. 

One wife gets a man into hot enough water; 
Then what WOULD it be like three hundred times hotter? 


The king of Siam has a palace of glass; 

It’s cruel, poor thing! Not a stone can he fling, 
When all of his partners are trying to sing. 
Besides, his affairs are transparent, alas! 

And people say who live over that way, 
When his well-wedded highness the world would forsake 
He sinks the said palace down into a lake. 

But I very much fear this tale is so queer 
That many who hear it will think it would fail 
To hold water — the palace, 1 mean, AND the tale. 
The reason, they say, that the king takes a sneak 
From affairs of the world in this manner unique 
Is because it’s so hot in the realm of Siam 
He wants to go down in the mud, like a clam. 
My private opinion is this, that he strives 
In this way to flee from his three hundred wives. 


The king of Siam has a crown, it is said, 
Extending two feet from the top of his head. 

So long is the thing, and so short is the king, 
That if you should measure the two up and down, 
There’d be two-thirds of king unto one-third of crown. 
But although so small is this monarch forlorn, 

A rather large name appertains to the,saine, 
The toothsome cognomen of Chulalongkorn; 

And although so brief in himself, be it known 
Some four hundred offspring he claims for his own; 
Which shows that paternally he is no clam, 

His much-married majesty, king of Siam. 
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BEHIND THE VEIL IN RUSSIA 


By JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 


ST. PETERSBURG, 


HE mysticism of Russia hung over 

St. Petersburg. Through the lifting 
night came the deep toned, quivering 
boom of the gongs of St. Isaac. A faint 
streak of crimson appeared in the eastern 
sky, growing deeper and deeper as the 
day. advanced and finding reflection in 
the ice laden waters of the Neva. A 
dwornik -—the concierge of Russia — 
walked out upon the pavement, and 
turning to the east, the west, the north, 
the south, reverently made the sign of 
the cross before the images he saw in 
imagination upon the altars of churches 
rising in all directions. With gun upon 
his shoulder, an infantryman tramped 
along the street. ‘The sleepy isvostchiks 
woke fitfully from slumber upon the 
boxes of their drohskys and began to 
search for early fares. ‘Two small boys, 
with .dirty white sheepskin coats and 
long boots, staggered under the weight 
of peddlers’ packs, which they hoped to 
dispose of to the peasants of the city. 
The sun rose majestically, brightening 
the bronze domes of the churches and 
transforming into living fire the crosses 
surmounting them. St. Petersburg, 
peaceful, serene, drowsily unconscious 
that war thundered upon the frontier of 
the state, was awakening. 

The casual observer will see few signs 
of war in the Russian capital. There is 
no increase of troops. Rather has there 
been diminution of the garrison as a 
result of the need of reenforcements in 
Manchuria, and this in spite of reports 
in foreign papers that, on account of the 
revolutionary situation, the government 
is about to declare the city in a state of 
siege! St. Petersburg is thronged with 
soldiers always; and today, walking 
along the Nevsky Prospect, its principal 
thoroughfare, one sees them saluting, 
saluting, saluting until the eye grows 
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weary of the machine-like movement of 
the arm. The crowd, more used to the 
spectacle, pays no heed to it, but eagerly 
talks of events unrolling in Manchuria, 
circulating rumors more or less absurd 
that come from nowhere, thus giving the 
lie to the reiterated declaration that the 
Russians are a stolid people. ‘The 
world applies the word ‘stolid’ to us,” 
said a Russian friend, ‘‘because it is 
utterly unable to comprehend us. Our 
language is a bar it does not cross, and 
ignorance causes it to apply a term that 
does not fit: If the people of America 
could look at us as we are, they would 
find that while we may be behind them 
in civilization and industry, we resemble 
them at least in the intensity of our 
patriotism.’’ ‘These observations were .- 
certainly applicable to all classes in St. . 
Petersburg. 

I left the columned archway of the 
semi-circular Kazan Cathedral, from 
which I had watched the crowd, and 
walked along the Nevsky Prospect to- 
ward the shining tower of the Admiralty, 
which shoots up near the massive golden 
dome of St. Isaac’s. At every street 
corner stood a policeman, with saber by 
his side, keeping the traffic in order and 
imposing stricter discipline than can a 
London bobby. An isvostchik had the 
temerity to turn on the wrong side of 
one of these guardians of the peace. A 
subdued hail, and the offender stopped, 
making at the same time a voluble ex- 
planation. It was not satisfactory, and 
the policeman noted the number of the 
carriage in his book. At the moment 
he was writing, a magnificent vehicle, 
lined with crimson satin and drawn by 
two glistening, coal black horses, dashed 
by. The sight of the flaming red coat 
with its yellow border stamped with 
black double eagles, worn by the foot- 
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man on the box, caused the officer to 
straighten with a jerk and his hand to 
go to his cap. The Grand Duke Vladi- 
mir was in an imperial carriage. 

A man held out to me a small sheet 
containing the latest war news—the extra 
of the Russian newspaper. His greatest 
competitor was a corner of a wall upon 
which were posted official dispatches. I 
skirted the crowd listening to the bulle- 
tin as it was read aloud by one of the 
more educated, and almost bumped into 
Rear Admiral Rogestvensky, who will 
be the commander of the Baltic squad- 
ron, which is destined for service in the 
Far East. The admiral was en route to 
the Admiralty, and I followed him as he 
turned, almost unrecognized, into the 
Grand Morskaya. Deep in thought, he 
walked along, absently returning the 
salutes which his uniform called forth 
from the observant military. 

Through a high, yellow brick archway 
I entered the Palace Square, or Place 
Dvortsovy, to give it the Russian name. 
Before me rose the column erected by 
Nicholas I to the memory of Alexander 
I. This magnificent monolith, unques- 
tionably the grandest of the century, is 
of Finnish rose granite, beautifully 
polished. It is guarded at its base by 
a white bearded grenadier, who is uni- 
formed as was his father when Napoleon 
invaded Russia. The effect of the col- 
umn was dwarfed by the proximity of 
the huge rectangular building, just be- 
hind it, which is the Winter palace of 
theczar. The national flag waved gently 
in the chilly breeze from a flagstaff ex- 
actly in the center and on the highest 
point of the palace. It is this flag, to 
quote not one but the many Russians 
whom I met, ‘‘which shall ever stay 
where it has been planted’’; and their 
tone is the more determined because of 
the disasters of Port Arthur and the 
Yalu. In the form of a semi-circle, fac- 
ing the palace, was a large, sprawling 
brick building, wherein the ministry of 
foreign affairs, the ministry of finance, 


and the ministry of war transact their 
business. Over a building to the left 
of the palace floated a blue flag with 
an anchor in its center. It was the 
home of the Admiralty, and through its 
wide archway Admiral Rogestvensky 
disappeared. 

I found myself now on the Palace 
Quay. Hundreds of craft, canal boats, 
sail boats and steamers were plying on 
the glistening Neva. My eyes turned 
toward the palace entrance at the mo- 
ment when Count Lamsdorff, the able 
minister for foreign affairs, drove up. 
Reports have been circulated that he 
had lost power, that he was to be suc- 
ceeded by Monsieur de Witte, the man 
who is responsible for the splendid finan- 
cial condition of Russia today. These 
reports have no foundation. ‘The re- 
spect shown the minister by the palace 
guards indicated that they certainly had 
no idea that his power is on the wane. 
Descending from his carriage, Count 
Lamsdorff returned the salutes given 
him, and passed through the folding 
doors. 

I had not been the only observer of 
the minister. Against the parapet, 
which prevents the Neva from over- 
flowing, leaned a crowd patiently wait- 
ing for the emperor to come out for his 
usual afternoon drive. The bright sun- 
light streaming upon the Quay tempted 
me to walk. Two peasant women, in 
flowered head dresses which fell upon 
their shoulders, advanced along the gut- 
ter, not upon the pavement. A friend 
who was with me, curiously and perhaps 
impolitely, asked one of them why she 
did not use the pavement. The answer 
was given simply: ‘‘Because it is not 
for the peasant. We have the street.’’ 
She said this, not for sympathy, not 
with any idea of affectation, but with 
absolutely no feeling. She knew there 
was no law against her use of the pave- 
ment; she knew that many of her own 
friends walked upon it. But she, like 
others of her class, felt the influence of 
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heredity, and had no desire to attempt 
to appear above her station. 

The women gave way to a small boy, 
who shook in my face a red, blue and 
green poster, representing the battles of 
the war. I gave him a ten copeck piece 
(five cents) and asked him if his sale 
were large. ‘‘Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘the 
people have their eyes upon the war.”’ 
‘“‘Who will win?’’ I asked. He looked 
at me pityingly. ‘‘Russia,’’ he re- 
sponded in a tone that left no doubt as 
to his conviction. It was an expression 
of belief in the power of the czar, the 
extent of which he himself but dimly 
comprehended. 

The crowd upon the Palace Quay was 
taking its usual afternoon stroll. Down 
the driveway dashed the teams of the 
rich, worthy in most cases of the most 
enthusiastic admiration. The high step- 
ping stallions literally spurned the dirt 
as they sped under the skillful guidance 
of the pillow siuffed driver. Occasion- 
ally an English pair would pass, and 
their bobbed tails became striking ob- 
jects of deformity alongside the flowing 
tails of the Russian steeds. Such a 
variety of carriages I have never seen 
in any other city of the world, but what 
attracted my attention particularly were 
the droshkies without backs. The lack 
of support made it imperative for the 
men to put their arms about the waists 
of their female companions in order to 
hold them in place. It is a style of 
vehicle that would be in great demand 
in the United States. 

Leaving the fashionable promenade, 
I turned down the Palace Suvaroff, 
named in honor of the famous Russian 
general, and walked out upon the spa- 
cious Champs du Mars, the military 
parade grounds. Far over in one corner 
was a crowd surrounding a regiment of 
troops. I heard the strains of martial 
music, and, turning, saw swinging into 
the field another regiment. The music 
of a second band came softly upon the 
breeze. It gradually increased in vol- 
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ume, and at last I saw the head of a 
drab coated column that marched with 
rythmic tread to join the troops already 
on the field. It was as if Russia were 
assembling another army, this time in 
her capital. 

An aide-de-camp, in showy uniform, 
and riding execrably a fine bay horse, 
galloped up to the commander of the last 
column. The nature of the orders soon 
became apparent. The troops continued 
their march until near their waiting com- 
rades, when they halted and stacked 
arms. Again music was heard, and 
from the far corner of the field came 
another regiment. When it had halted, 
the crowd, seeking other sights, was at- 
tracted by the approach of half a dozen 
officers, one in the lead wearing the 
uniform of a general, evidently the com- 
mander of the assembled division. The 
troops formed into a hollow square and 
presented arms. Simultaneously, the 
bands gave their tribute of welcome. 
The general cordially shook hands with 
some of the-regimental officers, and then 
began a careful inspection of each com- 
mand. ‘‘I am glad to see you, my 
children,’’ he said to those regiments 
which particularly pleased him, ‘‘and I 
hope you will do your best today.”’ 
With one voice, that resounded all over 
that vast field, came the answer: ‘‘We 
thank Your Excellency, and we will do 
our best.”’ 

The inspection finished, an order for 
the review was given. Without the 
slightest disorder, the hollow square dis- 
solved itself and in long lines as straight 
as if each man were toeing an invisible 
mark, the troops passed by their com- 
mander. A light cloud of gray dust 
rose, and as it became heavier enveloped 
the men, effectively picturing the dis- 
comforts of the armies operating in Man- 
churia. When the division reached the 
end of the field, the order ‘‘to the rear’ 
was given, and again past the general 
marched the men. Until now I had been 
interested in the mass; the individual 
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here attracted my attention. Every sol- 
dier was physically well built and com- 
fortably clothed, seemed hardy, and re- 
sponded quickly and intelligently to the 
word of command. 

I left the troops to continue their prac- 
tice for war, and taking a drohsky drove 
back to the Nevsky Prospect. At every 
church we passed the isvostchik rever- 
ently removed his squat beaver and 
crossed himself. Religion is an enor- 
mous factor in the lower Russian life. 
Nearing the Kazan Cathedral, my droh- 
sky came to a sudden halt, and the 
isvostchik took off his hat. To one 
side or the other moved the carriages 
until a clear lane had been formed di- 
rectly in the middle of the street. A 
clattering of hoofs, and an open carriage 
went swiftly by, the driver, without in- 
signia, leaning forward to hold in the 
leaping animals. The crowd removed 
its hat and craned its neck. I saw the 


emperor and empress dowager, abso- 
lutely unattended, save for a smaller one 
horse drohsky that followed a-few feet 
behind, and in which was an alert look- 
ing individual —the prefect of police— 
whose duty_it was to guard and to see 
that the street was promptly cleared for 
their majesties. In a sense, the prefect 
is to the emperor what the uniformed 
cavalryman is to President Roosevelt. 
When the imperial carriage had disap- 
peared the people replaced their hats 
and traffic was resumed. ‘There had 
been no unnecessary waste of time, even 
for the autocrat of all the Russias. 

The gongs of St. Isaac’s again boomed 
penetratingly, and the faithful, reminded 
of the hour, stopped and crossed them- 
selves. Night stole over the city, leav- 
ing me to ponder over scenes and inci- 
dents which could only occur behind the 
curtain that screens Russia from the 
West. 


THE GARDEN 


By THEODORA W. YOUMANS 


WAUKESHA, 


WISCONSIN 


i: WHEN our first parents were driven from the Garden, 
And out of the gate went, * 
They left behind them, hidden in the Garden, 


Peace, Rest, Content. 


These still stay hidden in the Garden | 


As then, heaven-sent. 


: / 
Whoe’er desires may dig them from the Garden. / 


ATTAINMENT 


By EDWARD M. PETERSON 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


LUEBELLS and daisies, 


Here at my feet, 
Mine for the stooping 


And wondrously sweet: — 
And yet, upon a hill, a wild rose fair 
Makes me forget, and climb; my heart is there. 














BEAUTIES OF THE AMERICAN STAGE 


By HELEN ARTHUR 


NEW YORK CITY 


Il. 


DOROTHY DONNELLY 


GHOULD anyone dubiously ask, ‘* Do 

you recommend the stage as a profes- 
sion?’’-.and to strengthen your affirma- 
tive reply you look for an example, let 
me suggest Dorothy Donnelly. A New 
York girl trained to be a musician but 
preferring to be an actress, five years 
ago, she started with the sinallest possi- 
ble part in the Murray Hill stock com- 
pany, at the head of which was her 
brother, Henry V. Donnelly. In three 
years she was its leading woman, and 
the following season as Madame Alvarez, 
in ‘*Soldiers of Fortune,’’ she made 
much out of a part quite colorless in 
itself, 

Last year Miss Donnelly astonished 
New. York with an interpretation of 
‘*Candida,’’ and the heroine of George 
Bernard Shaw’s play became an object 
of more lasting discussion than any other 
topic. 

‘*Candida”’ is to be*followed by an- 
other Shaw comedy, ‘‘You Never Can 
Tell,’’ in which Miss Donnelly will have 
a leading part with Arnold Daly. 

What this year or next will bring in 
the way of personal success matters 
little, since Miss Donnelly has shown 
us intelligence, subtility and an insight 
into character portrayal which, developed 
by time and training, will place her ulti- 
mately in the front rank of American 
actresses. 

Sd 


IV 


JULIA MARLOWE 


ALTHOUGH Julia Marlowe is proudly 
ranked as an American star, she is 
English born, having come to this coun- 


try at the early age of five from Cald- 
beck, Cumberland, England. Her first 
appearance was in a juvenile ‘‘ Pinafore’’ 
company, where she attracted the atten- 
tion of Miss Ada Dow, an intelligent 
actress, who saw possibilities in the tal- 
ented child. 

For seven long years Julia Marlowe 
studied part after part from classical 
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plays, always to act them before a soli- 
tary spectator, Miss Dow, who combined 
all the offices of teacher, audience and 
critic, 

Miss Marlowe’s debut was as Parthenia 
in “Ingomar,’’ and she has appeared in 
‘*As You Like It, ‘‘Cymbeline, and as 
Prince Hal in ‘‘Henry IV.’’ Her great- 
est popular success was as Mary Tudor 
in “When Knighthood Was in Flower.’’ 

This season she and E. H. Sothern, as 
joint stars, will appear in Shakespearean 
repertoire, their first play being ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet. 

ot 


V 


FAY TEMPLETON 


AY TEMPLETON is the only actress 
we have in America who knows thor- 
oughly the art, the real art, of burlesque. 
Back of all mimicry, which is but a 
small element in burlesque, must be the 
ability to portray the emotion parodied 
-to suggest the true, only to present it 
with a grimace. 

Miss Templeton was born in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, but, strange antithesis, 
a large part of her life has been spent in 
Paris. 

Her greatest success was her imitation 
of Fougere, and just how good that must 
have been is illustrated by a story Chris- 
tie McDonald told me. Miss McDonald 
sent an aunt who was visiting her to see 
‘*From Broadway to Tokio,’’ and Auntie 
returned with the complimentary in- 
formation ‘‘that the performance was an 
excellent one, and that the French singer 
she had seen some time before was in 
the company, only much improved! ”’ 

Since that time Miss Templeton has 
been with Weber and Fields, and later 
with ‘The Runaways,”’ while this year 
she is to be at the head of a permanent 
company whose object it will be to fur- 
nish ‘‘reviews’’ of current successes, and 
whose home will be alternately the roof 
garden and the main auditorium of the 
New Amsterdam theater. FAY TEMPLETON 
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66 | WANT you,” he wrote, ‘‘to bestow 

upon me the ineffable boon of a 
heartache. ‘Ineffable’ did I say? Let 
me rather write indispensable: the pub- 
lishers are after me for another book, 
and unless I am unhappy I can’t write 
one. You know me of old!”’ 

He paused, relit his pipe, a villainous 
looking brierwood, then took up for 
a moment the snapshot photograph of 
a young woman, enclosed in an elaborate 
silver frame. She presented to him a 
sweet, elusive face of strong, yet delicate 
outlines: the face of a woman with a 
‘ong, impersonal memory. Life had 
evidently said many things to her, but 
she respected the confidence. 

‘*Need I remind you,’’ he resumed, 
“‘of what you have already done for me? 
I could never have produced ‘‘ Dreams 
in Solitude,”’ if you hadn’t ignored my 
existence for four weeks when the Eng- 
lish poet was over here. The sonnet, 
‘*The Death Watch,” for which I re- 
ceived twenty-five dollars, I wrote the 
night you forgot my waltz: and, finally, 
that great scene in the novel where War- 
ren rides to his doom kissing the little 
glove, was born of your not having writ- 
ten to me for six weeks. Ah, Evelyn, 
you possess the incomparable gift of 
starving others without alienating them. 
No other woman could dare as much as 
you and be forgiven. 

“T forgive you because I cannot do 
without you. Thisis to be a great book, 
so [ want it to be a very special kind of 
heartache —one that will make me sit up 
late and write without coffee. You’ve 
tried many ways of tormenting me in that 
dainty fashion of yours, and they’ve all 
succeeded so well that I bid fair to be 
a commercial, if not a literary success. 
You know the last book was even com- 
mented on favorably by middle aged, 


scholarly gentlemen whose words of wis- 
dom are used for illuminated mottoes— 
‘just to be too sweet and amiable to be 
tolerated ; just to hobble along and smile; 
just to bore the whole family with your 
little stock of virtues; just to be heavy 
and moral and lend a helping hand’—but 
I digress. .The point is, my Lady 
Evelyn, will you help me write this 
book, this great American novel (no 
doubt of it this time) by hurting me 
hard? You’re coming to town for Janu- 
ary and February, and in that time we 
ought to do wonders. I want to suffer 
in strange ways. I want this heartache 
to sum up and transcend all I’ve had up 
to date; your ironic genius will under- 
stand. Devotedly, 
‘* Bryce Margrave.” 


When he had sealed and addressed 
the letter, he rose and walked up and 
down his big, bare room, strictly profes- - 
sional in its austere rejection of casts, 
pictures, tapestries and other expres- 
sions of the artistic temperament. Sets 
of certain French and English novelists, 
occupying shelves over the fireplace, 
formed the only personal element in the 
general blankness. This work shop had 
a grim look, as if the laborer within it 
would sacrifice everything to the de- 
mands of his toil; changing his life 
blood into ink if necessary; and his soul 
into a pen. 

A coal fire burned in the grate. Out- 
side a gray sky was blending with gray 
roofs, as the early December evening 
set in. Cold, blue electric lights flared 
out above the neighboring square where 
the snow lay white and thick. 

Margrave stood at the window a mo- 
ment, then resumed his restless walk. 
Her face was before him, sweet, ironic, 
odd and unforgettable; homely, if you 
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would, like a piquant French sketch in 
chalk, the irregular, significant lines 
betraying a complex personality. 

*<If she should ever love a man, what 
strange forms of happiness she would 
bring to his bewildered gaze. If the 
heartaches she creates are so special, so 
singular, what blisses could she not 
evoke! Evelyn, if you only would! ”’ 

So he called upon her, as he smoked 
and dreamed, now seated before the fire, 
a long lean figure with a massive, shaggy 
head. Life had been evenly dull of 
late, and his work had flagged. What 
he could not forgive the passing hours, 
or the women who represented them at 
their keenest, was that they could not 
make him feel. Against Evelyn Leigh- 
ton he had never, at least, had that 
grudge. Though he had known her 
almost since her childhood, she was 
always to him like a charming woman 
he was meeting for the first time. 

Her answer came promptly. 

**T will do the best I can for you in 
the interests of American literature: for 
I honestly believe that the wrangling 
of critics over your work is indicative of 
some real and lasting value in it: it 
refuses the usual pompous labels stuck 
over many of the others, as over a suit 
case whose final destination is the dusty 
attic. 

‘*So it is to be a special kind of heart- 
ache, Bryce, more effective than black 
coffee, and more productive of dreams 
than morphine. But would not joy 
serve you as well? ” 

His heart leaped as he read the last 
sentence, so like her in its enigmatical 
farewell. She was a women who always 
propounded her questions at parting. 
What could she mean? Nothing so won- 
_derful, he was sure, as the gift of herself 
to him. Four years ago he had asked 
her to marry him. With such gracious- 
ness had she refused him that he was 
pledged thenceforth to a_ fine, brisk 
friendship, not unbroken, however, by 
those heartaches of a discarded or hope- 


less lover which seemed absolutely 
necessary to give to his work its last 
high, keen touch of perfection. 

He smiled wistfully. Evelyn looked 
out from between the lines of the letter 
with the vague, sweet, aloof air of a high 
bred dame wrought in tapestry. Much 
as he thought he worshipped her, she 
had always seemed to him part of the 
embroidery of life, as little to be blamed 
for the despairing passion she excited 
as the lady woven of silken threads and 
held forever captive amid the dim violet 
shadows of her unearthly landscape. 
Well! She could at least dower him 
with the priceless gift of dissatisfaction, 
the -indispensable treasure of the true 
artist. ‘‘Thine eyes shall behold the 
lands that are very far off,’’ had always 
seemed to Margrave less stimulating to 
the imagination than if the prophetic 
line had read: ‘‘Thine eyes shall always 
long to behold the lands that are very 
far off.”’ 

vt 

He was awaiting her in the faded, old 
fashioned drawing room of her aunt’s 
city house. Evelyn, he thought, struck 
a strange note in the etiolated atmos- 
phere of this place sacred to memories © 
half a century old, and haunted with the 
faint perfume of lavendar; as if a com- 
plex note of modern Russian music sud- 
denly broke in upon a quaint ballad. 
His heart was beating quickly as always 
while he awaited her. When she stood 
before him at last, a svelte, graceful 
figure in a gown of yellow lace, the old 
sensation of being in a happy dream 
gripped him, held him silent for a mo- 
ment, 

She smiled. 

‘“‘Well, have you nothing to say to 
me!”’ 

“I am always saying things to you. I 
can’t put pen to paper without a mes- 
sage. Do you wish me to ask you how 
you are, when you are obviously radiant? 
or if your train was on time? or if you 
are dining out tonight?” 
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**But conversation is made up of ques- 
tions to which nobody wants answers. 
You couldn’t greet me by asking me my 
views on the immortality of the soul, 
could you, Bryce?’’ 

‘*No, but I could speak of an immortal 
theme.”’ 

“What, for instance? ”’ 

**I could tell you I love you.’’ 

‘“‘What unseemly haste! Are you so 
anxious for the climax of ‘that novel? 
Come, sit down by the fire, and tell me 
the plot. I hope they are married in 
the last chapter.”’ 

“No, they are not; nothing so banal.”’ 

‘“*What happens to them? ”’ 

**One dies.”’ 

‘Is it as bad as that? ”’ 

‘*Worse.”’ 

‘*Worse! ”’ 

**Yes. One lives.”’ 

“It’s high time I came. Are you 
keen for the heartache, Bryce? ’’ 

‘**T don’t need to be keen for it. 
already begun.”’ 

‘*Don’t I ever make you happy, poor 
old boy?”’ 

‘**Sometimes—exquisitely so.’ 

‘* But just plain happy? ”’ 

**T don’t know whether I’d enjoy being 
that.’”’ 

‘“‘Ah, I see—-not enough copy in it. 
Well, tell me the plot of your novel.’’ 

‘*You really want to hear it?’’ 

‘‘T have come to New York for no 
other purpose.’”’ She leaned back in 
her chair, holding a huge peacock fan 
between her face and the fire. Out of 
the shadow her smile stole at times, as 
she listened. Once or twice she said 
‘“‘goo0d!’’ As his subject possessed him 
he sat up tall and straight and authori- 
tative, his eyes deep and dilated like a 
poet’s. 

When he had finished she turned to 
him a face delicately flushed, it would 
seem, with responsive appreciation. 

“Now let me understand. Things 
move quietly through the first two books, 
so quietly that only the spiritually astute’’ 
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—she laughed—‘‘like you and me, per- 
ceive how all the little apparently unim- 
portant lines are focusing to tragedy, just 
as you trace them in life after the event 
has happened—sadly never before. This 
tragedy, as I understand it, arises largely 
from the hero’s misconception of the 
nature of love.”’ 

‘Precisely. You have a wonderful 
gift, Evelyn, of getting to the soul of a 
situation.” 

‘*Have you begun it?” 

‘*T wo chapters.”’ 

“Do you really think the heartache is 
necessary at the climax?” 

**Oh, as far as that goes, I’ll have it 
all through.’ 

**Dear—why? ”’ 

She looked at him with a new, a won- 
derful tenderness and yearning in her 
face. 

He gazed at her as if he did not 
understand. At last he slowly spoke her 
name. 

‘*Evelyn, it 
paused. 

‘*Possible that I too —’’ 

A mist came before her eyes. He 
rose and went to her side, enraptured, 
almost incredulous. 

**Dear beloved—’’ 

‘*Ves—just that,’’ she faltered. ‘* You'll 
have to write it out of joy, Bryce!” 

‘So you love me at last,’’ he cried. 

**T loved you at first.’’ 

‘*Then why did you refuse me? ”’ 

A shadow crossed her face. 

**T wasn’t quite sure.’’ 

‘*Sure of yourself?’’ 

‘**No, sure of you.”’ 

**You couldn’t doubt my love.” 

‘*Not your artist love,no! Your beau- 
tiful, unreal worship, keyed less to life 
than to a really great literature—I know 
your ambitions—but your human love; 
the kind that is necessary for being, as 
I said, ‘just plain happy’.” 

‘*Ah, Sweetest, you’re sure of it now! 
Our love will gather up and express 
every form of love, from the deepest pas- 





isn’t possible—’’ he 
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sion to tender, homely, every day affec- 
tion. Now that you are mine I will 
walk straight to glory.” 

She put her head down against his 
breast. 

“What glory, Bryce?”’ 

He caressed the softly gleaming hair. 

‘*My glory as a novelist. With you 
beside me I can do anything.”’ 

**Will joy suffice? You will not miss 
the heartaches? ’”’ 

He laughed gaily. 

‘“‘Oh, the heartaches! ”’ 

“‘Didn’t they count —weren’t they 
real?’’ 

She raised her head and looked into 
his eyes. 

He flushed. 

‘‘Of course they were real. You kept 
me going.” 

“How?” 

**With my work.”’ 

She clung to him again, childlike, 
simple, almost unrecognizable in her 
perfect;surrender. : 

“Our joy must do that now,’’ and in 
her voice was a strange note of appeal. 


II 

For the first two months their engage- 
ment-seemed nothing less than a treaty 
with the Olympians, in which all the 
golden advantage was for once on the 
side of human beings. Evelyn was a 
revelation of inexhaustible charm, of 
caressing, yet for the most part unspoken, 
tenderness. Bryce thought her spirit 
was like a lovely, intimate room, yet 
with windows opening to the lonely stars, 
and to illimitable spaces of sunlit land- 
scape. She surrendered, however, not 
one gem of her coquetries. They glit- 
tered upon her, but with lights of invi- 
tation. 

During this time the novel was 
neglected, Bryce: insisting that he would 
write all the better when he did begin. 
He would have now so much more to 
put into it; all the treasure to which he 
had suddenly fallen heir. 


Meanwhile, she walked in a glory of 
his worship, so glittering sometimes as 
to seem to her like the lights from the 
facets of a brilliant intellect, rather than 
the steady glow from the heart. She 
found herself, she knew not why, watch- 
ing for change, for a subduing or extinc- 
tion of the light. But Bryce did not 
change. He seemed always exquisitely 
happy in her society; and she was only 
half conscious that to maintain this hap- 
piness she was putting forth every effort, 
drawing on her capital as it were, where 
before she had used only her. income. 
What troubled her was that Bryce showed 
so little disposition to go on with his 
book, working only an hour or two a day, 
where before he had worked eight. 
Often, when alone, she questioned her- 
self as to the cause of this strange defec- 
tion. It was not that she absorbed his 
time, for she was constantly urging him 
to work, and she made no demands upon 
him, treating him, indeed, more as a wife 
would treat a husband, than as a girl in 
the queen period of betrothal treats her 
lover. Could it be that he was too 
happy, too satisfied, too sure? Was the 
doubt that had held her back four years 
ago, being justified now? Could his 
intellectual passion thrive only on de- 
nials; and must he do everything with 
his head, even love? Perhaps he had 
no power left for the book. 

Her doubts darkening her days, she 
took advantage of the first signs of un- 
deniable restlessness in him to ask di- 
rectly why he was not working on the 
novel. They were walking in the park, 
and his deep eyes were fixed on the cold 
crimson of the Winter sunset. A faint 
flush overspread his face as he answered. 

“‘T told you before, dearest, that I 
don’t feel in the inood for writing.’’ 

“Too happy, Bryce?’’ she said sadly. 

His flush deepened. 

‘‘In paradise always when with you. 
You know that,’’ he answered, not look- 
ing at her. 

‘*But paradise is so unreal, Bryce. 
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And in paradise you are always too 
happy—and just happiness is enough.’’ 

‘Ves, you are too happy in paradise,”’ 
he acquiesced, his face still toward the 
sunset. 

‘‘Well,’’ she cried, ‘‘why can’t we get 
back to normal living—you to your work 
-—I to my preparations? ”’ 

**T never lived normally in my life,” 
he said with a queer kind of a laugh. 
“‘And what preparations are you speak- 
ing of, Sweet? ”’ 

‘‘For my—our marriage.” 

*©Oh.’’ 

He went into silence, a long way in. 
She did not follow him. She, too, gazed 
at the sunset. 

When they parted she said: 

‘‘Bryce, [ want you to do something 
for me..’ 

‘Anything, darling.”’ 

She shrank from.the love name. He 
said it, she thought, as he would say 
‘pleasant morning,’’ or ‘‘good night.” 

“I want you to promise me that you 
will put in an eight hour day regularly 
for the next three weeks: whether you’re 
in the mood or not—just write, write, 
write.” . 

“‘Evelyn dearest. You're asking a 
good deal.” 

‘*For my sake.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll try it.” 

The word ‘‘try” hurt her somehow. 
She closed his goodbye abruptly. 


Sa 


For the next month she saw, by com- 
parison, very little of him. When they 
were together he was sometimes fever- 
ishly gay; again. silent and moody. Of 
the novel he did not speak. She judged 
that it was going lamely. 

At last she asked if he would not read 
the opening chapters to her. He de- 
murred. ‘You would get a broken effect, 
and that is not fair to me.”’ 

“The reader of a serial gets a broken 
effect.’’ 

*‘Well, if you must have your way!” 


The next afternoon he read the chap- 
ters to her. They seemed to her, under 
their elaborate and conscientious work- 
manship, dull and absent minded; lack- 
ing in that strange, intense quality which 
lit up Bryce’s work as with unearthly 
fires. She missed the soul throbbing 
under the surface beauty of the language. 

When he had finished she said: 

“You are right. One gets a broken 
effect. Finish the first book, then read 
it all to me.”’ 

‘* You are thoroughly disappointed,’’ he 
said with an intonation of resentment, 
adding, ‘‘what can you expect of a man 
in love!’”’ 

There were tears in her eyes as she 
looked at him. 

‘Are you in love, Bryce? ’’ 

**As if you could ask, after hearing 
this!’ 

She was silent. 

a 


A fortnight later, she came to his 
office den in the morning, a tall, lovely 
figure in her soft velvet and furs. She 
found him sitting idly at his desk, amid 
a wild confusion of papers. He rose as 
she entered, and came to meet her with 
warm welcome, as if any diversion were 
a relief from some obligation he was not 
meeting—could not, indeed, meet. 

“I’ve come to hear the first book, 
Bryce.” 

‘‘Oh, not this morning,” he said 
wearily. 

‘But to please me.’’ 

**I’ll_ begin where I left off, but I 
won’t plough through the whole thing 
again.”’ 

‘* Begin where you left off, then!”’ 

He read two or three pages, stopped 
suddenly. 

‘*There’s something wrong with this 
stuff.”’ 

“Decidedly wrong,’’ she said promptly. 

“You feel it, too,” he said with an 
air of triumph. ‘‘I knew you did.” 

“Ves, I have felt it all along.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with it?’”’ 
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‘<I am the matter with it.’”’ 

*“*Vou?’’ he said, but the note in his 
voice was not wholly one of surprise. 

“‘Yes, dear. I madea mistake.”’ 

‘“*When?”’ 

‘‘The day I told you to write it out of 
joy. I’ve crowded out the soul of it, 
somehow, with my soul. I’ve deadened 
you with enchantment; swamped your 
genius with certain happiness.’’ 

‘‘What’s to be done! I can’t give you 
up.” 

She smiled faintly: that he could 
even think of giving her up told her 
much. 

‘‘A man must always give up a woman 
if she interferes with his work. He’s in 
the world first to express himself — 
second, to love.”’ 

“You are satirical.” 

“‘T am truthful. Nature intends you 
for bread winners.”’ 

Margrave rose and paced the room. 

‘“‘T can’t quite understand it. I don’t 
understand myself. One would think 
that a man living in such a paradise as 
you’ve created could do anything. I 
thought I’d touched zenith, but I’m —’’ 

‘‘You’re hobbling,’’ she finished. 

He nodded, not looking at her. Sud- 
denly he paused in his restless walk. 

‘‘What is the way out, Evelyn? Come, 
you must help me.’’ 

She was silent, smiling dumbly, pite- 
ously, it seemed to him. 

He slowly said, when he found she 
would not speak, ‘‘I’m going to make 
a brutal remark, Evelyn: brutal as a 
possible solution, but we might as well 
get at the truth, at the remedy. Let us 
marry at once.”’ 

‘‘To end enchantment 

‘“‘Well, not precisely that,’’ he said 
uneasily. 

‘‘To keep our plighted word, then! ”’ 

“Oh, we'd keep it.” 

‘“‘We might keep that and nothing 
else,’’ she said with sadness. ‘‘No, dear, 
I would rather keep the enchantment— 
and not marry. I am breaking the en- 


gagement. You are free from this 
hour.” 

“That I may have a heartache?’’ he 
suddenly flashed out upon her: changed 
in an instant to his old self, as if she 
had performed a trick of magic. 

‘*That I may have the heartache!’’ he 
repeated. 

‘‘That you may have what is best for 
you.’’ 

**You’ve been playing with me.”’ 

‘‘No, I have not been playing with 
you.”’ 

“Then why—’”’ 

‘*Your art is worth more than I am.”’ 

‘*You throw me over,”’ 

‘I do nothing of the kind. I yield to 
inevitable logic-—the logic of your preser- 
vation.”’ 

She looked steadily at him, saw in his 
eyes mingled emotions; relief, yet, curi- 
ously enough, accusation also, unfeigned 
reproach: the dawning of a bitterness 
that would throw him back upon himself, 
restore him to the self-centered suffering, 
the sharp sense of deprivation which 
seemed necessary to the adequate per- 
formance of his work. 

‘“You never loved me,”’ he slowly said, 
‘for you couldn’t do this.” 

‘*T love you so much that I can do it.’’ 

His tragedy was gaining on him. Al- 
ready his belief in it was growing 
stronger, as his faith in her weakened. 

‘“‘You are really breaking the engage- 
ment? ”’ 

**T break it. 
for Europe.’’ 

He was white now with his sense of 
her cruelty. 

“Ah, I see. It was all a trick—our 
engagement. fF asked you to give me 
a heartache; and consummate actress 
that you are, you tricked me through joy 
into the sharpest one a man could have. 
You are hideously cruel.’’ 

She turned her head away. 

**You will thank me at last,” she said. 

“It is monstrous of you! ”’ 

**You will write a great book.” 


I have engaged passage 
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“ And will you never come back to me, 
Evelyn? ”’ 

**Dear, I do more for you absent, and 
I love you enough to go.”’ 

‘You are a consuinmate actress.”’ 

She held out her hand in farewell. In 
her eyes were the unshed tears which 
burn the soul. 

**You are a consummate actress,” he 
said again. 

& 
A year later there reached her in Flor- 


ence a book review and a letter from 
a woman friend which seemed to have 


arrived together for the very purpose of 
mutual corroboration. 

The review was devoted to Bryce Mar- 
grave’s latest novel, a work of art, the 
critic wrote, profoundly leavened with 
human passion and suffering, technique 
and torrential emotion being for once in 
perfect harmony. 

The letter said: 

‘*His book is wonderful, a triumph, a 
revelation. You broke his heart, they 
say. Much as I love you, Evelyn, I can 
only condemn the coquetry—the cruelty 
rather, that would put such a genius to 
the torture! ’ 


BERLIN’S UNIQUE PRINTING TELEGRAPH 


By DR. ALFRED GRADENWITZ 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


ELEPHONES, rendering only words 

as they are spoken, are frequently in- 
sufficient for business purposes; in addi- 
tion to a correct transmission of a com- 
munication, there will in fact in many 
cases be necessary an acknowledgement 
in writing of this transmission. On the 
other hand, there is the liability of tele- 
phonic conversation to be overheard by 
a third; and, finally, the person rung up 
on the telephone may happen to be ab- 
sent, when his return will have to be 
waited for and much time be lost. In 
order to afford an efficient means of 
communication in all these and many 
other cases, a new public printing tele- 
graph service has been installed in Ber- 
lin —the ‘‘ Ferndrucker-Centrale.”’ 

The telegraph, as constructed by the 
Siemens & Halske Company, is a type 
printing telegraph, similar to the well 
known Huges type printer and the Bau- 
dot telegraph. The main distinctive 
feature from former apparatus is the fact 
that the latter moving freely, the simul- 
taneous working of the instruments es- 
tablished on the same line had to be ob- 


tained by the skill of the operator, 
whereas the operation of the new appa- 
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ratus is as simple as that of an ordinary 
typewriter. The apparatus, in fact, is 
nothing else than a tele-typewriter, any 
letters, figures or signs of puncttation 
being printed by pressing down a key 
corresponding with the signal in ques- 
tion. There are two circles of signs on 
the periphery of the type wheel, one 
comprising the letters and the other the 
figures and signs of punctuation. A 
shift key serves to adjust the type wheel 
either for letters or figures. Both cf the 
apparatus connected by a line may be 
used either as sender or as receiver, with- 
out any special preparation being neces- 
sary; aS soon as a special white key is 
struck, the apparatus in question is in 
fact made to serve as sender and all will 
be ready for use.. The printing takes 
place simultaneously in both the trans- 
mitting and sending apparatus, no mat- 
ter whether there is or is not somebody 
operating the receiving apparatus. In 
the case of the owner of the apparatus 
being absent, he will read the telegram 


printed on the paper ribbon on his re- 
turn. The new telegraph, giving two 
identical records of the same telegram 
in the sending and receiving apparatus 
respectively, will place at the disposal 
of the transmitter an evidence of the cor- 
rectness of his communication, so as to 
exclude any possibility of misunder- 
standing. 

The advantages afforded by the print- 
ing telegraph as compared both with 
telephone and present telegraph systems 
will be self evident. Chiefly it is the 
only means of communication enabling 
despatches to be kept strictly private. 
A central station with arrangements and 
working methods similar to those of 
central telephone stations have been 
opened at No. 28 Zimmerstrasse, 
Berlin, serving in the first place to 
secure mutual, communications between 
all the subscribers connected to the Ber- 
lin printing telephone net. The central 
station is fitted with a switch board com- 
prising indicators and catches for 100 
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subscribers. Sixteen connecting strings 
allow of thirty-eight subscribers being 
simultaneously connected so as to enable 
a simultaneous communication between 
one third of all the subscribers in the 
case of the switch board being complete. 
As soon as a subscriber presses down the 
calling kéy of his printing telegraph, the 
official in charge of the indicator board 
at the central station will be advised by 
the indicator of the subscriber in ques- 
ton dropping and an alarm being rung, 
when he will have to put himself in com- 
munication with the caller, to ask him 
for the desired connection through a 
special enquiring apparatus and connect 
both subscribers. It is possible also to 
connect any desired number of subscrib- 
ers to the same printing telegraph, so as 
to transmit the same communication 
simultaneously to all the subscribers. 
This is ensured by the subscribers, who 
as a rule are connected to the indicator 
board of the central station, being dis- 
connected from the latter and connected 
to the transmitting apparatus in question 
by means of a group switch. 

Similar telegraph services from one 
central station to a certain number of 
subscribers simultaneously by means of a 
so called ‘‘ticker,’”’ have for some time 
been used in New York, London and 
Paris. A similar service has been in 
operation also in Bremerhaven, Ger- 





many, for transmitting ship telegrams 
from one central station on to 100 sub- 
scribers in different places. It is in- 
tended, from the central siation just 
opened in Berlin, to transmit similar 
information to a certain number of sub- 
scribers, limiting the service at first to 
Exchange telegrams, which are trans- 
mitted at given hours from the transmit- 
ting apparatus in the Berlin Exchange. 
The same means of communication 
would be employed for transmitting tele- 
grams from a central telegraph office, 
such as Reuter’s, to a certain number 
of newspaper offices. In addition, the 
above central station is intended to 
secure communication of the subscrib- 
ers with the central state telegraph office 
for transmitting or receiving telegrams 
through the state telegraph, for which 
subscribers are charged a rather low 
extra fee of so much per word. 

The main feature will, however, be the 
direct mutual communication between 
the subscribers, and in this respect Ber- 
lin may boast of having quite a unique 
means of communication. The system 
has, by the way, been in operation for 
some time with great industrial concerns 
such as the Berlin Allgemeine-Elek- 
tricitats Gesellschaft and the Siemens 
& Halske Company, for communi- 


cation between their various business 
departments. 














THE JUDGE’S SON 


By RICHARD S. GRAVES 


ST. JOSEPH, 


ICAJAH BOLEAN had been a jus- 
tice of the peace many years, and 
nobody had ever questioned his right to 
hold the office the remainder of his life, 
for he was acripple. Year after year his 
name was on the ballots at every election 
and he was not opposed after the first 
year. 

Another’ man had made the race 
against him the first time he was a can- 
didate for the office, and it was said that 
his opponent did not receive a single 
vote. No other candidate for the place 
could be found after that, and nobody 
. but Micajah Bolean wanted the office. 

‘““He knows nothing but justice,’’ the 
strangers used to be told. ‘‘He sent his 
own boy to jail once, and the ungrateful 
little wretch ran away from home and 
never came back.”’ 

The office of the justice of the peace 
was over a grocery store and his home 
was on a quiet street where his wife, a 
sad faced woman with streaks of gray in 
her brown hair, busied herself all day 
with her household duties. It was plain 
that some great sorrow had befallen her 
at some time in her life. 

There was no trace of sorrow on the 
face of the justice of the peace, especially 
when he had once turned it in the 
direction of his home. He had always 
said that he knew right from wrong, and 
when he stated that anything was right 
nothing on earth could change him. He 
was as firm as a rock. He had been firm 
the day he sentenced his own son to jail, 
and that firmness was with him still. 

The boy had contended that he was 
innocent of the charge against him—that 
he had been fighting in self defense— 
but the firm old magistrate believed the 
evidence of other witnesses and would 
not listen tohim. He had made up his 
mind, and refused to change it. The 
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boy threatened that if his father sent him 
to jail he would leave home and never 
return, and the threat had some bearing 
on the case. 

It was true that he had been a good 
boy and gave promise of being a good 
man. Even his stern father was forced 
to make that admission when he argued 
with himself and tried to justify his 
action. 

In the office of the justice of the 
peace there was an old table littered 
with books and papers, and over all the 
dust of years had settled. When a law 
suit was tried there, at long intervals, 
the dust was brushed away by the use 
that was made of the tables, but the 
books and papers were not disturbed. 

The edges of the papers were frayed 
and ragged, and they were all yellow 
with age. Sometimes the pile was 
moved a little by some one slipping 
a sheet of foolscap out to make’ a 
memorandum. On the table was a copy 
of the revised statutes with one of the 
covers torn off and many of the pages 
missing. In the corner stood the stove, 
from which the ashes leaked the whole 
year through. In Summer it was the 
receptacle for trash, and the lower sec- 
tion was always a spittoon. 

The bench was represented by the 
long table, behind which the justice sat, 


-and in front of him had been cleared 


a small space among the aged, dust 
covered papers. 

In the pigeon holes of the tall case 
that stood against the wall were papers 
that human eyes had not seen for twenty 
years—parts of the record in forgotten 
law suits, and unpaid fee bills of cases 
in which the litigants were long since 
dead. The window shades were frayed 
at the lower end and could not be moved 
up or down. When it was desired to 
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keep the sunlight out, newspapers were 
pinned across the windows. 

It was in the old wall case, among the 
papers that had been touched and turned 
yellow by the hand of time, that Micajah 
Bolean found, while searching one day 
for a lost document, the picture of a boy. 
He looked at it curiously at first, for his 
sight was dim and he did not recognize 
it. Then he turned it toward the light 
and pushed his spectacles up on his nose. 

For a moment he stood there unmoved, 
sustained by the firmness that had been 
his lifelong pride. Somebody opened 
the door as he fell to the floor, uttering 
a hoarse cry, like an animal that had 
been given a death wound, and with the 
picture clasped in his hand. 

It was a picture of the boy he had sent 
to jail—a boy with laughing blue eyes 
and hair that curled about his forehead. 


Bad 


The home in which Micajah Bolean 
lived was-a great contrast to his dingy 
office, for it was clean and as free from 
dust as the willing hands of his wife 
could make it. ‘Trees grew around it 
and vines covered the long porch. The 
street in front and the alley in the rear 
ended abruptly a few yards away in a 
steep embankment, over which the tops 
of freight cars moving to and fro and the 
long freight trains passing through the 
yards could be seen. Weeds grew in 
the street in front of the house and the 
alley in the rear was overrun with them, 
for the two thoroughfares were seldom 
traveled. The shrieks of the engines 
at work in the yards could be heard all 
day and all night, and the rattle of the 
jangling cars, as heavy as thunder at 
first, and gradually dying away down 
the tracks, was a familiar sound in the 
little house on the hill. ‘The wife of the 
magistrate sat there hours at a time, 
watching the tops of the cars and scan- 
ning the freight trains as they came in. 
The brakemen ran along the tops of 
moving trains, twisting a brake here and 


loosening one here, waving their arms 
and giving signals in pantomime. 

It was because she once had heard 
that their son became a railroad brake- 
man that the wife of the justice of the 
peace sat and watched the trains all day 
and listened to their noises at night. 
When Micajah Bolean was away from 
the house she wept silently many times 
and felt as though her old heart would 
break. It would have been a relief to 
have talked about the missing boy, but 
his father never permitted his name to 
be mentioned. ‘ 

So she watched the faces of the brake- 
men, hoping that the lost boy would 
some day come back and steal into the 
house. She was a prim old lady, always 
neat and clean, but she knew that if ever 
he came home and slipped into the house 
while his father was away, she would 
take him in her arms as she had when 
he was a child, even though he were as 
black with smoke and grime as any of 
the brakemen or firemen she could see 
from her window. 

It had been twenty years since he 
went away, and in all that time the stern 
old man had not once relented. The 
white haired mother had often tried to 
imagine how her son looked with those 
years added to his age. She knew he 
would be large and strong, and she 
thought his eyes would still be bright 
and his face as cheerful and smiling as 
the boy she remembered so well. 


ed 


One night a man whose face was 
covered with a thick growth of beard, 
in which there were streaks of gray, 
slouched through the streets. His 
clothes were ragged, his eyes downcast 
and his hair unkempt. He was a vag- 
rant, and as he walked he cast ‘furtive 
glances about to see that no officer was 
in sight. He came from the direction of 
the railroad yards and crept through the 
weeds growing rank and tall back of 
Micajah Bolean’s house. His feet, 
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covered by ragged shoes, made no sound 
as he stepped upon the porch, where he 
stood looking in through the window. 

The vagrant uncovered his head as he 
stood there. He saw Micajah Rolean 
and his wife, sitting with the weight of 
years upon them. He waited for the 
sound of their voices, and when Micajah 
Bolean spoke he noted the firm, harsh 
tone—the same harsh voice that many 
a vagrant had heard when he was sen- 
tenced to jail. . 

It was when the aged woman spoke, 
in a sad, sweet voice, that the tears 
started to the vagrant’s eyes. He made 
a step toward the door, but drew back 
when his ragged garments came within 
range of the shaft of dim light through 
the window. 

Down in the railroad yards he could 
hear the noise of the moving trains, the 
clang of bells and the shrieking signals 
of the engines. In an interval of silence 
in all that jargon of noise—an interval 
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so brief that only a practiced ear could 
detect it—he heard a clear note whistled 
as a signal to himself. It sounded far 
away, for at that moment the vagrant was 
dreaming, and in the dream he was a 
boy again. 

He looked once more through the 
window at the two old people sitting 
there, and with a sigh that would have 
wrung even the hard heart of Micajah 


- Bolean, he turned away. 


A few moments later the vagrant 
climbed upon a car loaded with coal and 
was followed by another man, very like 
him in appearance. As he stretched 
himself out on the hard bed the speed of 
the train increased. His companion 
crawled close to him and asked: 

‘‘What luck, Bill? Did you get any- 
thing? ”’ 

The vagrant did not answer. He was 
looking up at the stars, shining down on 
them from a clear, blue sky. He did not 
even hear the words of his companion. 


A HALT ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


By KATHERINE GLOVER 


ATLANTA, 


T all sounds so easy when you read 

about it in books and terse quotations 
—the road to success. A few abstract, 
smooth-rolling phrases about persever- 
ance and courage, with very little con- 
cerning the snags and the pitfalls, and 
nothing at all to say of the balm to use 
for stumped purposes and broken limbs 
of resolution. 

I am young, and I awake early repeat- 
ing to myself again and again: ‘‘I will 
make this a day of great things!’’ And 
on that, ‘‘I will’ I stop the trivial but- 
toning of my waist to crush my hand in 
determination; my chin unconsciously 
take on a John L. Sullivan angle, and 
my mouth goes rigid. Let him oppose 
who dares! Then I go on buttoning my 
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waist and the button rolls off just the 
same, taking with it a large lump of my 
determination. And. all day long but- 
tons keep rolling off, (figuratively, I has- 
ten to add) until by night, perhaps, there 
is not a single one left, and my deter- 
mination, detached, has slipped off. 

I go out alone at twilight for a thought- 
ful walk. Success germs are literally 
swarming all over me. I say to myself, 
softly, ‘‘I will succeed! Others have, so 
will I!’’ Again the hand clinches and 
something within me swells. ‘I will!’’ 
I say again to the sunset, and then to 
some fancied obstacle, ‘‘You shall not 
daunt me!’’ in such a tone that any but 
the rudest obstacle would surely scuttle 
scared away. 
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My idea of success is rather dim, but 
it puffs me up and makes me feel airy 
and apart from the world. The horizon 
of my dreams looks rose colored and far 
away—it is a great, big, world-encom- 
passing dream that I take with me on my 
twilight walk. 

I read sketch after sketch of lives of 
great men in the magazines, in the 
papers, everywhere. On all sides I 
meet with these little biographies of suc- 
cess. They stir me and stimulate me. 
So I say, “They did; I will. I will 
work hard as they worked hard, and I, 
too, will succeed. I will persevere with- 
out ceasing; I will make sacrifices to my 
work, worship always at its shrine; and 
then I will do things that shall make the 
world stop in its course and wonder.”’ 

One thing rankles a little. Always in 
the biographies there were pretty tales 
of the hero’s determination, poverty 
bound though his youth was, to go to 
college; and just as sure as his path was 
littered with difficulties, so sure was he 
to trample them down and pass on tri- 
umphantly to the open doors of the col- 
lege. Now, I, in my very young days, 
hugged to myself a dream of college life. 
It pillowed me to sleep many a night. 
Not that there seemed the slightest prob- 
ability of its fulfillment, indeed there 
was every reason to suppose it could not 
possibly come to pass, but what mattered 
that to my dream? (Indeed, would a 
dream be a dream, all pumped up with 
probability?) So I cherished it none the 
less and felt perfectly certain that I could 
not possibly be cheated of my rightful 
heritage. I saw pleading philanthropists 
trooping forward to help in such a good 
cause. But the day of graduation came 
to hand and the expected philanthropists 
had forgotten their cue and failed to 
appear upon the stage of my well or- 
dered dréams. The stupid problem of 
work presented itself to me with the 
same harshness that it would to any or- 
dinary non-heroine being. It was my 
unmistakable part to pitch in and help 


the family finances—it might sound well 
in books and biographies, but in real life - 
it was prosaic, deadly dull—and inevit- 
able. 

Of course, I might have chucked duty, 
borrowed money of some abundantly 
provided friend and gone on to college, 
leaving the family to shoo the wolf away 
without my help. And I admit that if 
I had been truly great I could have 
managed to get my college education 
and still have kept the family going with 
the proceeds of chocolate fudge or Welsh 
rarebit concocted at odd hours for class- 
mates. But my greatness was not that 
great, and I gulped down with a hard 
swallow my college dream and delved 
into work — some small newspaper posi- 
tion, in which I chose to see large possi- 
bilities. ‘My eyes are of the kind that 
naturally adjust themselves to magnify- 
ing glasses. 

And so my career began. It was 
hard; cruelly hard, with snags and 
tumbles unnumbered during that first 
year. But it could be only a little while, 
I thought, before some brilliant future 
would open up to me. I worked hard, 
so hard that sometimes there came tears 
of bitterness that blurred the magnifying 
glasses for a moment. It was work so 
distasteful, so unlike my dreams had 


pictured. But then my _ thoughts 
reverted to the biographies. All great 
people had been so hampered. I took 


comfort, resorted to the ‘‘I will’’ process; 
I turned my thoughts successward and 
redoubled my energies. With perhaps 
a small feeling of pride in the self sacri- 
fice, I gave up my friends and frivolities 
and stuck to my work. 

To be sure, all my efforts were not 
without their reward. The monthly 
stipend grew somewhat stouter, responsi- 
bilities were added to me, and occasional 
compliments began to drift my way from 
the editor’s desk. My position was 
changed until, after three years, I began 
in a tiny way to be somebody. ‘Kind 
friends, sweet friends,’’ began to meet 
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me with pleasant words on my ‘‘wonder- 
ful success,’’ and dear old ladies con- 
gratulated my mother on her daughter’s 
“brilliant career,’’ until her head was 
quite turned. I admit I felt at times 
a bit puffed up with importance, but in 
the noon glare of my consciousness I had 
to hide a smile at the absurdity of it all; 
for I knew in my dseam-filled heart that 
this they called success was not even 
a faint shadowing of what I had deter- 
mined on. I tried to write now and 
then things that my best fancy dictated, 
and though there were words of praise 
from a scattered few, I knew that the 
callous editor read them not at all, or, 
if he did, probably commented, ‘‘ pretty 
good rot, I guess, if anybody likes that 
kind of stuff.” 

Four years, five years have gone and 
the horizon is still far, far away and a 
little cloudy; the brilliant future, it 
seems, is under lock and Fate appears to 
have mislaid the key. I stop a bit and 
look about me. I have never loosened 
my grasp for a moment on the dream cf 
success, indeed I have fed it fatter all 
the time and have worked toward it 
always; but so far as results go, I seem 
just as many leagues away from that 
future. I have written a dozen or more 
things that I thought really good, quite 
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worthy to go to the magazines as fore- 
runners of what is to come from my pen 
in the day of my greatness. The dozen 
or more, somewhat soiled and _ travel 
worn, are still in my desk, having shown 
no disposition to stay long away from me. 

I can think of nothing the subjects of 
biographies could possibly have done that 
I have not done. And now, taking a 
pause to look about me, I sit right down 
in the middle of the road—the same that 
I have been traveling at such a furious 
pace, seeming to get nowhere in particu- 
lar—and ponder a little. Could they 
have been wrong, all those biographies, 
or is it that Iam all wrong? With such 
perfect unanimity they told the same 
story, only the names and dates varying. 

Now what am I to do, poor, misled 
worker that I am? Having heretofore 
walked always with my nose down to the 
rules of success carefully laid out in the 
books, I think in future I shall throw 
biographies to the winds and begin liv- 
ing out a new, strange biography all my 
own. I shall work as I wish, unfettered, 
unguided by others’ experience, and 
though, and probably, the little tin god 
Success may still turn up his little tin 
nose at me, I shall have my joy and my 
freedom. Biographies of the great ones 
may go hang! 


HER SACRED HOUR 


By JACK B. 


LOS ANGELES, 


66 O you s’pose he’ll know 
mother? ”’ 

Tommy had asked that question many 
times since the beginning of their ex- 
cited journey, and his mother had invari- 
ably answered, ‘‘Yes, my boy; he will 
surely know you.”’ 

**But I won’t know him. I don’t even 
remember him the least little bit.’’ 

“He won. seem strange to you,” she 


me, 
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assured him. How could your own 
father seem anything but familiar to his 
little son whom he played with and 
petted and loved every day of four years? 
He was very, very fond of you, Tommy. 
He spoiled you dreadfully when you 
were a baby, because he could never 
bear to let you cry for anything.”’ 

*You’ll know him right away, won’t 
you, mother? ”’ 
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Would she? For five years she had 
thought of him hourly, always yearning 
passionately for the day of his release, 
the event toward which they were hasten- 
ing with anxious, tumultuous hearts. 
Her thoughts went back over the long, 
dreary interval following his imprison- 
inent, when her brother had taken her 
and her four-year-old son into his big, 
badly managed California home, where 
she had subsequently toiled as hard as 
her frail strength and feeble courage 
permitted. The brothers-in-law had 
never liked each other. When Tom’s 
defalcation was discovered Minnie’s 
brother had not hesitated to speak the 
whole bitter truth, as it appeared to him, 
which included an incredible rumor con- 
cerning another woman. Minnie had 
borne everything in patient silence for 
the sake of her boy, whose physical com- 
fort depended on her brother’s grim 
bounty. She had written Tom regularly 
but never visited him, partly owing to 
her brother’s bitter attitude, but chiefly 
because she had been unable to afford 
the expense of the long journey East: for 
every dollar of her money—hard earned 
by odd services in meager intervals of 
household drudgery—had been carefully 
hoarded for that final journey to Sing 
Sing. 

Tommy had looked forward to the 
meeting with his father with unchildish 
intensity of feeling fostered by his 
mother’s loving defense of the unfortun- 
ate one, knowing only her version of the 
misstep which she had softened as much 
as her rigid conscience permitted. His 
own ardent love had stripped the offense 
absolutely of personal blame, leaving 
only the old mistake of surreptitiously 
borrowed funds—and failure. 

A freight wreck delayed their train for 
several hours within half a day’s journey 
of Sing Sing. The woman and her boy 
seemed hardly able to bear the strain of 
waiting. 

‘For five years I have wanted, more 
than anything else in the world, to be 


waiting beside the prison gate when he 
comes out,’’ she said over and over. 
‘*Now we shall be many times too late! ”’ 

‘‘What if we shouldn’t find him at 
all?’ the boy suggested fearsomely. 

‘**T wish we had let him know we in- 
tended to come,’’ she went on. ‘‘You 
know, Tommy, that we wanted to sur- 
prise him—to give him the unexpectea 
joy of finding us both waiting for him. 
I wrote, as usual, telling him there 
would be some money at the post office 
for him to start home on, just to let him 
know I remembered the day exactly. I 
am dreadfully afraid he didn’t get that 
letter and that he will be gone when we 
get there.” 

“He'd go right out to Uncle Jed’s, 
won’t he?’’ 

‘‘I’m afraid not, my boy. Uncle Jed 
doesn’t feel very friendly toward him, 
you know. Besides, your father wants 
to make a new start out here in the East, 
where work is plenty. Maybe God will 
be so very good to us that we’ll meet 
him in spite of this delay.”’ 


& 


It was quite dark when they finally 
reached Sing Sing. A pouring rain had 
driven everyone out of the streets, which 
looked cold and dull and unfriendly. 
The dreary surroundings chilled the 
woman to the heart. She seemed un- 
able to formulate other plans than those 
that had grown out of the slowly evolved 
resolution of years—to meet and welcome 
her husband at the prison gates; so she 
waited mutely on the station platform, 
where a few impatient travelers tramped 
to and fro, also waiting for the south 
bound train which was delayed. At the 
far end of the platform two people stood 
talking earnestly and absorbingly, a man 
and a woman whom the cenvict’s wife 
hardly saw until] she turned to enter the 
waiting room, when a few words spoken 
by the woman arrested her strained at- 
tention. 


“You must admit that it shows a 
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pretty strong friendship to come to the 
fore at a time like this,’’ she said ina 
singularly sweet voice. ‘*Do you know, 
Tom, I had always intended to welcome 
you back first of all.’’ 

At the first sound of the answering 
voice the solid earth seemed to recede, 
leaving the listening woman alone at the 
ultimate verge of nothingness, for it was 
the voice of the man for whom she had 
borne the disgrace and pain and loneli- 
ness of five terrible years. She wondered 
dimly if the end of all things had come 
for others as well as for herself, but after 
a second’s dazed bewilderment she re- 
membered the boy who stood beside her, 
listening also. 

‘*Go inside,” she whispered hoarsely, 
pushing him toward the door. ‘It’s too 
cold out here for your delicate throat. 


I’]l wait here till the train comes. You 
watch inside.’’ 
He obeyed reluctantly, while his 


mother waited with tensely drawn breath 
for the revelation which she knew that 
clear, childlike voice would presently 
make. The girl turned her head slightly 
and a ray of light fell across her face, 
showing how very fair and young it was 
—how absolutely free from the corroding 
cares of life as the convict’s wife had 
known it for five dreary years. The 
wife’s grim resolve to hear her doom 
failed her momentarily and she groped 
her way into the waiting room. Her 
own reflection in the mirrored panels 
caught and held her attention. She saw 
the face of a middle aged woman, toil 
worn, starved, baffled, defeated—a hag- 
gard, ghastly face with hollow eyes shad- 
owed by bitter unrest. It was to that 
other face what a seared leaf is to a blos- 
somed rose. 

‘‘Tommy,” she said in a voice that 
sounded strangely unfamiliar to the anx- 
ious child, ‘‘I am beginning to be afraid. 


What if something has happened—if he - 


is sick—or dead! ” 
*‘Oh mother, don’t let’s talk about 
it, even. I just can’t bear the 


thoughts of it!’’ cried the boy. 

“Would it grieve you so dreadfully, 
Tommy?”’ 

“*I’d never, never get over it,’’ he 
answered with a tearless sob. 

‘‘We’ve got to bear whatever comes,”’ 
she told him in a hard, toneless voice. 
‘‘We will always have each other, you 
know, Tommy.”’ 

“Yes, but mother, we’ll never be happy 
without him.” 

“Don’t you love me best, Tommy?”’ 
she persisted, with a gasp of terror lest 
he, too, should deny her love. 

‘*Yes, mother, course I do. 
want him so—my own father! ”’ 

Her gaunt face quivered for an instant, 
but her eyes were hard and bright as 
polished stone. ‘Maybe there’s nothing 
the matter,’’ she said, ‘‘but I’m terribly 
afraid. I’ll go out and wait for the train. 
Maybe he’ll come on that. No, no, 
Tommy, you musn’t come. It’s dread- 
ful cold out there. It would hurt your 
throat. ‘*Maybe I’ll bring good news 
when I come back.—You surely won’t 
disobey me and go out, Tommy?”’ she 
added with unnecessary sternness. 

‘“‘No, mother, course not.’’ he an- 
swered patiently. 


But I do 


vt 


The couple at the end of the platform 
had not stirred. The girl stood looking 
up at Tom with a wistful, childlike smile 
that heightened her glowing beauty, 
while he seemed hardly to breathe in 
his tensely repressed agitation. 

‘*So you have changed,”’ said the girl 
in a very low but distinctly clear voice. 

‘“*Yes—thank God, yes!’’ Tom an- 
swered a trifle unsteadily. ‘You may 
remember that when my story came out 
in the papers, five years ago, my wife’s 
name was mentioned more than once. 
She tried to obtain a pardon in spite of 
her positive knowledge of my transgres- 
sion against her, for I know to a cer- 
tainty that her brother told her every- 
thing. She asked no questions, de- 
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manded no promises. All these years 
of loneliness and disgrace and sorrow her 
love has never wavered once, never!” 

**You once told me in the kindest way 
yoa knew, that your wife lacked the 
sparkle and gaiety that your lavish na- 
ture demanded,”’ the girl broke in, still 
speaking softly but passionately. 

‘*T remember-—to my everlasting shame. 
It was true that she lacked all the glitter- 
ing vanities that lured me into paths too 
steep for honest men. But I found out 
through bitter regret and heart burnings 
that I was never meant for the life of 
that brief madness; and, Amie, I have 
learned to love the woman who has suf- 
fered so much for me more than I ever 
loved anyone or anything in my life. 
There is not a fiber of my being that 
does not thrill with love and gratitude 
for her.” 

The woman listening in the shadow 
of the high railed seat neither breathed 
nor stirred. It was as if all the joy of 
a lifetime had been fused into that one 
golden hour. A voiceless prayer strug- 
gled up from the depths of her trans- 
figured soul, but she gave herself no 
pains to clearly formulate her gratitude, 
for she knew that God was so close to 
her that every heartbeat was attuned 
to a pean of thanksgiving. 

‘*T always liked you immensely, Tom,” 
said the voice of the beautiful alien, 
which had grown almost tearful in its 
gentleness. ‘‘And even when you 
seemed happiest with us all, I felt 
that some time you would break away 
from it all and become the man that you 
should be. I am glad, for your sake, 
that my ‘presentiment has come true. I 
hope—’’ 

The whistle of an approaching train 
shrilled through the chilly night air. 


The girl suddenly reached up and laid 
both hands on Tom’s shoulders and 
drew him gently toward her till their 
eyes met in an inquisitorial glance. ‘‘1 
am going to try to do what you have 
done,’’ she murmured. Then she drew 
him still closer and kissed him on the 
lips, and the wife did not resent that last 
caress, for she knew that no matter what 
the giver’s past had been that farewell 
kiss was so pure as to be not unworthy 
of the angels. 


st 


After what seemed a very long while 
to the boy waiting patiently within doors, 
his mother reappeared, accompanied by 
a tall, rather handsome man who looked 
much younger than she in spite of his 
extreme thinness and prison pallor. At 
a sign from his mother the boy ran 
tremblingly forward to be caught and 
folded to his father’s heart. 

‘“We waited an’ waited!’’ said he at 
last, when the first swell of rapture had 
subsided into an even, all pervading 
sense of happiness, ‘‘an’ at last we got 
afraid that something had happened.”’ 

The wonder in the man’s face deep- 
ened to regretful fear of what his wife 
might have heard in that interval of 
waiting, but a glance at her tired yet 
radiant face reassured him. Then he 
stooped once more and_,laid his happy 
face to the warm, rosy cheek of his little 
son, whose sweet innocence and truth 
seemed to him as a tower of strength 
around which to rebuild his shattered 
hopes. 

“‘I am going to try very, very hard to 
make up to you and mother for every- 
thing that has hurt and saddened you 
both,” he murmured. “Help me by 
loving me as much as you can, Tommy.”’ 


VARIETY 


Peace bells a-ringing and a-singing in the steeples: 
God’s folks a-shooting off the sassy little peoples. 


Pie. 








FOUR O’CLOCKS 


By COLUMBINE 


“NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


HE last hour of afternoon—the hour 

before dinner in Mid-Summer — 
always brought the children out of their 
homes in swarms. For them there was 
another attraction beside the long golden 
sunbeams that lay beneath the trees, and 
the cool breezes that blew from the river, 
At that hour, all over the southern city, 
since at that hour, all over the southern 
city, little round blossoms, pink, crimson, 
themselves like the children; and were 
presently threaded by chubby fingers on 
grass spires, where they looked like 
masses of crinkled paper, in the dainti- 
est, most Japanese of colors. 

Carl Wolfgang von Scholer had dis- 
covered this fact, and, as he had an 
ineradicable if hidden love for children, 
always chose this time to stroll slowly 
along the ‘“‘banquette’’ of that street in 
which he prolonged a somewhat bored 
existence. The restlessness that always 
woke in him after a year in any place 
was beginning to harass him. His 
friends were away, his life dull, and the 
children with their ‘four o’clocks’’ un- 

doubtedly helped to make time endur- 
' able, while stamped and winged mes- 
sages were doing their best to procure 
for him that change and newness of life 
which his brilliant, eager mind craved 
and demanded. 

On Mid-Summer’s eve a particularly 
large and joyous assemblage of infants 
caught his eye, and he approached it 
rapidly. It was in one of those quaint 
three cornered yards made possible by 
the straggling streets of New Orleans. 
In the yard was a white cottage, a rustic 
bench, and for the rest—four o’clocks. 
They filled and overflowed the place, 
even appearing on the grass plot without 
—white, golden, rose colored, mixed in 
gaudy stripes or splotches—and. the 
children followed as a matter of course. 


But among their starched and fluted 
ruffles—like strings of the flowers them- 
selves—von Scholer caught sight of one 
who seemed a child yet was not quite 
one of them, though she sat on the 
bench, deftly slipping the circles of frag- 
rant loveliness over a grass spray with 
a purplish plume. A child she seemed, 
though tall for a woman, with a woman’s 
willowy outlines in the snowy mist of 
her dress. Her eyes were Creole eyes— 
like black velvet—her face fair with a 
brunette’s fairness, her chestnut hair 
hung in a plait tied with a red ribbon, 
and frothed with little curls. Her lips 
were full and red. When she looked up 
and saw von Scholer, her cheeks lost 
their soft pallor, He came forward 
somewhat stupidly and asked ‘‘the way 
to Frenchman street.”’ 

‘“‘T will bring mamma,’’ she said, and 
disappeared like a bird. The blush 
seemed to have extended in some subtle 
way to her whole figure, which ex- 
pressed, as she vanished, without the 
least trace of awkwardness or gaucherie, 
her timidity and embarassment. 

The younger children, having no such 
qualms, gathered around the stranger, 
and stared unreservedly. They were 
exquisite little creatures, with the soft, 
ripe loveliness of the extreme South. 
Von Scholer, who was beginning to 
recover his self poise and assurance, 
asked: ‘‘Is she your sister? ”’ 

The children answered him in French, 
and von Scholer repeated his question in 
the language’ more familiar to them, for 
he had spent his boyhood on the Conti- 
nent. A perfect volley of replies assured 
him, in spite of the Creole idioms and 
slurrings, that ‘‘Marie’’ was ‘‘parente”’ 
to none of them, but that they came every 
evening to pick her four o’clocks, which 
were by far the finest in the neighborhood. 
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At this moment Marie appeared, still 
blushing, her long lashes resting on her 
cheek. She led carefully an elderly lady 
of distinguished appearance, fair and 
blue eyed, though her blindness was 
at once apparent. Von Scholer again 
tried French, and was answered de- 
lightedly in the purest Parisian. 

‘*Ah, you are French,’’ exclaimed the 
young man. 

‘*But yes, French, and the father of 
Marie, though Creole, of French and 
Spanish extraction.”” And Frenchman 
street was not mentioned. 

Von Scholer was at his best, and when 
he chose he could be divinely winning. 
There were three things that he pro- 
fessed to reverence, and perhaps did 
reverence: ‘‘An old woman, a mother, 
and a young child.’”’ He was now in 
the midst of these objects of reverence, 
with the added charm to age of dignity, 
and the Homeric tragedy of blindness; 
to youth, of beauty and vivacity; while 
between the.extremes of youth and age 
hovered that lovely creature with black 
lashes and pearl white brow, barely lifted 
out of the age of reverence, into that 
which might command —Von Scholer 
felt it stirring in his pulses—something 
more exquisite and solemn than rever- 
ence itself. 

And so this ugly man, out of his first 
youth, with his rough head and beard of 
tight black curls, his small eyes flashing 
blue light under their glasses, the rug- 
gedly hewn curves of his big figure 
shabbily clothed; witha certain sugges- 
tion of wildness and almost satyr-like 
uncouthness about him, in spite of un- 
doubted gentlehood, drew to him the 
whole concourse of feminine loveliness; 
and not one of them, from the tiniest 
budding woman to old black Susan, who 
had crept out of the house and stood 
absorbed in the interesting stranger, but 
would have sacrificed time, strength and 
pleasure itself to minister to his wants. 

With his facile powers of grasping an 
advantage, von Scholer learned that 


Mademoiselle Marie Eloise Frederica de 
l’Epinay d’Abadie, was the heiress of 
an ancient naine, and of innumerable 
quaint souvenirs of historic New Orleans. 
This was all that he required. In the 
deadly dullness of the southern Summer, 
and the approach of a great event deal- 
ing with the Lousiana purchase, that 
daily paper to which von Scholer was an 
unwilling slave was just then indulging 
in a series of articles dealing with the 
ancient families of the city, and with 
those relics of a better time which alone 
remained to most of them out of manifold 
rich Jands, and myriads of slaves. It 
took but a moment for von Scholer to 
assure Mme. d’ Abadie of the extreme 
importance of her family and memories, 
of the number of visits this would require 
and of the importance of Mademoiselle 
Marie Eloise Frederica as an assistant in 
his great work. Monsieur d’ Abadie, it 
would seem, was a cipher in the house- 
hold, the entire mental activity of ‘his 
placid and amiable existence being con- 
sumed by the daily light clerical work 
which brought in a small monthly stipend 
and was connected in some mysterious 
way with the veterans of the late war, in 
which he had borne an enthusiastic if 
rather futile and uneventful part. In his 
wife, however, were clearness of vision, 
strength of purpose and cheerfulness 
without end, as von Scholer discovered 
in the golden period that followed. 

Every afternoon, at the loveliest time 
of the day, he found himself in the three 
cornered garden. Marie did not speak 
to him for some time. But at last she 
came out of herself a little and revealed - 
all the perplexing coquettish charm of 
a budding Creole. Her French was less 
pure than her mother’s, and von Scholer 
soon fell to talking to her in her English, 
of which she was rather proud, and which 
she spoke deliciously in a voice of melt- 
ing sweetness and hidden mischief. 

‘‘T read your poetry every day,’’ she 
said shyly one evening, tearing a four 
o’clock to pieces as she spoke. 
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‘«The deuce you do,’’ said von Scholer, 
pulling his mustache. Somehow he was 
not -exactly pleased that the brilliant, 
cynical lines which were winning fame 
for him in a daily column should pass 
into the white fragrance of this young 
girl’s soul. 

‘*It is very beautiful,’’ she said timidly, 
with a flicker of long lashes in his direc: 
tion. I like your thoughts about—about 
love;’’ her voice trembled over the last 
word, and gold and crimson filaments 
drifted upon her white dress. Von 
Scholer cleared his throat, which had 
grown dry. 

‘‘Par example? ”’ he asked, trembling, 
dreading lest he should have wakened 
some answering cynicism in this half- 
blown girl. ‘ 

“That it lasts forever — forever — you 
had it—what?—en italique—-” her 
voice was very low, ‘“‘that nothing ever 
comes between—married lovers—that all 
our lives we clasp the beautiful shadows. 
I don’t know so well what you mean 
by that, but I understand what— what 
goes beneath it all.” 

Von Scholer breathed. She had then 
been reading his poems from the out- 
side, had accepted their form, had never 
grasped for one moment their substance, 
their satire and bitterness. Somehow 
he resolved that the hidden meaning of 
his poems should be thereafter such that 
little Marie could accept it honestly; 
and so successful was he that for several 
weeks there was no clipping of his daily 
column, and his chief once suggested 
sarcastically that his talents would be 
better employed in one of the numerous 
Sunday school publications with which 
the country was becoming flooded. 

Marie was charmed, however. ‘Your 
poetry is growing better,’’ she said. “I 
cut it out every day and have it in a 
scrap book. I like, particularly, the one 
about God—le bon Dieu—” Von 
Scholer winced. He had still a liter- 
ary conscience. ‘Of course,”’ the little 
maiden went on, ‘‘you are not of the 


* them. 


true faith; I have found that out. But 
you have sometimes the right thought. 
I am proud to know a poet,’’ she added 
shyly. 

Von Scholer sounded her in literature. 
He found to his horror that, while she 
had a fair knowledge of French classics, 
her’ favorite ‘‘English’’ authors were 
Longfellow and Augusta Anne Evans. 
But he also found, when he tried to im- 
prove her chaotic ideas by reading her 
Shakespeare, Tennyson and Hawthorne, 
that she was not without taste or feeling. 
This little girl had fine blood in her 
veins; her forbears had been men of 
culture, of courage and of distinction. 
Von Scholer began to experience the 
subtle delight of teaching a mind suscep- 
tible and sympathetic. Once she whis- 
pered to him that she was not quite sure 
that all unbaptized babies were lost. 
“Voila!’’ she said, ‘‘A sweet woman, but 
an infidel, once lived next door. Her 
little one died. It was a year old, and 
looked like an angel, with its golden curls, 
and so sweet a smile! I sobbed day and 
night for a week; I grieved more than 
the mother, for she did not think her 
little one was burning. One night I 
dreamed the Virgin came down—all in 
blue with eyes shining like the moon— 
and took me in her arms. She whis- 
pered, ‘Do not weep, my child; your little 
Philip is safe with me.’ Since then I 
have never believed that the little ones 
who die thus are lost.”’ 

Von Scholer was startled. He hardly 
dared think of undermining or broaden- 
ing, even, the faith of this Creole girl. 
Yet he had known women of the world 
who united Catholicism with the broad- 
est, most elastic views. The mind of 
“Little Four O’Clock,’’ as he called her, 
attracted him more than her beauty. 
New Orleans was no longer dull with 
this charmed hour each day. For after 
the edifying conversations with Madame 
d’ Abadie, he would sit by Marie on the 
bench while the children played about 
Then in the sweet coolness of 
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the evening breeze, the girl’s heart would 
open to him. Once it opened a little 
farther than usual. She had been asking 
him of the women he knew — charming, 
gifted creatures, to whom he referred 
vaguely — actresses, novelists, artistes— 
and he answered her with a compliment 
which he, himself, felt to be. pitiful: 
‘*They are great, overpowering marechal 
niels and Japonicas,’’ he said. ‘‘You,’’ 
he looked about him, ‘‘a pink and white 
four o’clock, pure and wholesome.’’ 

““Yes,’’ she answered, with sharp pain 
in her voice. ‘‘You men throw us all 
aside, but you wear the roses for a little 
while over your hearts. Four o’clocks 
you give the children to play with.”’ 

Von Scholer quickly took one of the 
blossoms from the girl’s lap, and fastened 
it in his buttonhole. Marie at once left 
him with the childish abruptness that 
her youth made excusable, and von 
Scholer walked thoughtfully away. 

Daily his respect grew for her awak- 
ened intelligence and quickly moving 
mind, and when she once said softly, 
after he had been reading her some mas- 
terpiece of genius: ‘‘That is grand, but 
I like your poetry better,” he glowed 
from head to foot with a joy as exquisite 
as it was consciously absurd. 

But a change seemed to be coming 


over Little Four O’clock. She grew 
grave and white; did not flush and 
dimple as she had done. Dimly and 


gradually a realization of it crept over 
von Scholer. What was to him a lull, 
a dream, was to her an awakening. He 
had never ventured the slightest famil- 
iarity in word or act, yet her presence 
was always a deep joy to him, too great 
to be put into words. He was too much 
of a poet, an artist, to mar it by love 
making. And in fact, so strongly had 
symbolism taken hold of him, that he 
dreaded seeing her shrink and fade be- 
neath the fire of passion, as the four 
o’clocks in the scorching light of the sun. 

One day in late August she said to 
him: ‘*My convent. has an exhibi- 


tion,—where I study art, you know.” 

**Ves,’’ he answered, his keen, warm 
gaze upon her,. under the glare of his 
glasses. 

‘*The sisters told me to ask you would 
you write about it for the paper.’’ She 
was a little embarassed, as she would 
not have been some weeks before. She 
had begun to learn what “‘naivete’’ was, 
and to dread it, as sensitive, naive na- 
tures do, when wakened to knowledge of 
themselves. 

“I shall be 
Scholer with his courtliest 
**Shall we go today? ”’ 

‘*As well today,’’ she answered, shrug- 
ging her shoulders and trying to look 
bored. 

Von Scholer waited in the hall for 
her. When she came out languidly, with 
a white muslin hat over her dark hair, 
he was examining a photograph he had 
found on a shelf. 

‘*Who is this pretty youth?” he de- 
manded with an odd feeling of resent- 
ment. 

‘“My cousin Dick,’’ she said. ‘Not 
too close a cousin,” she added, with a 
returning flash of coquetry in her voice 
and eyes. 

‘*He is very well to look upon,”’ said 
von Scholer. 

‘‘T hate good looking men,’’ she an- 
swered sharply, all the coquettishness 
dying away. 

She was very silent on the road. Von 
Scholer went into raptures over the con- 
vent, which was really very old and very 
typical, with live oaks and oleanders in 
the garden, and the bare, clean, soapy 
corridors and halls so dear to the artist. 
In the studio, surrounded by the nuns 
with their charming smooth faces, hea- 
venly eyes, and robes of heavy cream 
white serge, he still glowed with artistic 
satisfaction, in spite of the flaming hor- 
rors about him: the ‘‘copies’’ of flam- 
boyant sunsets, impossible Arctic scenes, 
and saints in red or blue; while great 
panels of chrysanthemums, oranges and 


delighted,’’ said von 
manner. 
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orange blossoms harmoniously blooming 
and ripening together, or heavy roses 
that might have been cut from stone and 
then tinted, stood out of the general 
chaos of color. 

The gentle sisters were very proud 
and happy; very kind and a little arch 
to the, ‘‘friend’’ of their sweetest 
pupil. Eagerly they exploited Marie, 
and brought forth her pictures. The 
girl shot a swift glance at this wise 
man, who knew, she felt, the futility and 
pitifulness of all this make-believe art. 
His face was kind, attentive; but she 
did not know that what impressed him 
at that moment was the promise in her 
poor pictures, —the native intelligence 
and ability that struggled with ignorance 
and inexperience in all that Little Four 
O’Clock attempted. 

On their way home she said: ‘“‘They 
are poor; I know it. You need not 
tell me.” 

“T have said nothing,’’ said von 
Scholer. ‘‘They are not poor. They 
are rich, because they are your work; 
nothing that you have touched can be 
poor.”’ 

The girl started. Von Scholer had 
never tried his marvelous powers of flat- 
tery with her, and the words were sweet. 
After a short space she said: ‘‘Do you 
not like the sisters? ”’ 

“‘They are adorable,’ said her com- 
panion with warmth. 

‘Will you adore me when I am one of 
them? ’’ asked the girl. Then, at an 
incredulous look: “I am going to be 
one.” 

Von Scholer threw back his head and 
laughed, and then Marie’s concentrated 
emotion broke forth into a white rage 
that amazed and startled him, fairly 
shocking him for the moment out of 
himself. 


“You laugh at me. Why? You saw 


their faces, how happy they are. Are 
you happy? Are you good? No. You 
are black and hard and heartless. You 
laugh at all that is beautiful. You hope 


for nothing. You fear not God nor the 
devil. I would not be like you, nor like 
those women you love; yes, I know you 
love them. Those hard women who 
know so much, .who laugh at me, at 
religion, at goodness, at life itself, as 
you do.”’ : 

They had reached the house, and 
without farewell Marie rushed into it 
and closed the door. Von Scholer did 
hot sleep that night—and sleep had been 
kind to him since he had known Little 
Four O’Clock. He found a letter when 
he reached home, telling him that his 
ambitions were to be realized. The 
great position in New York was open to 
him; fame, or something near it, money 
—a fortune to him—the life, the friends 
he loved. There was a letter, too, from 
one of these friends, of congratulation. 
He thought of her carelessly—a brilliant, 
thin lipped woman of great power and 
influence in her own sphere. He could 
marry Little Four O’Clock and take her 
with him to this new life; and how sweet 
it would be! The presence, the love of 
that pure, fresh creature would keep him 
young and wholesome and true amid all 
the surroundings of modern life. But 
Four O’Clock? What of her? Was she 
not right? Would it be well to rob her 
of her ideals? She would learn. Oh, 
she would learn quickly. Von Scholer 
could even figure her worldly wise, 
charming, perfectly gowned, the center 
of a brilliant crowd. .She would keep 
the form of her religion. Its spirit would 
die in that new, glittering life. She 
would lose her faith in home, in love,— 
yes, in love; for this man knew himself 
pitilessly. And yet—with the dawning 
sun, he made his resolve, unselfishly, 
purely. He thought but of her, and if 
she loved him well enough—she was to 
go with him. 

But that next evening Four O’Clock 
was ill-—the mother told him. Malaria, 
she said. ‘They talked for a little while, 
then Madame d’ Abadie said, as he was 
leaving her: 
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‘Monsieur von Scholer, I cannot see 
your face, but I know well your voice. 
I believe you are a gentleman and honor- 
able. I believe you are kind and true.’’ 
Then she hesitated. ‘‘We feel very 
friendly toward you. We regret that 
you are leaving us.’’ Then after another 
pause, apologetically: ‘‘You are not so 
young, Monsieur? ”’ 

‘“‘T am thirty-five,’’ said von Scholer. 

‘*Ah’’—the relief in her tone was ap- 
parent. ‘‘I can speak plainly. I am 
sorry Marie is ill, now, for her cousin 
has returned — Richard Lavillebeuvre— 
there is a sort of betrothal between them, 
—this is in confidence, mon ami. I 
sincerely hope it will end in marriage, 
for he is a good boy, handsome, brave, 
a true Catholic, and rich—though that 
is least of all.’”” The next afternoon von 
Scholer came again, and met, on the 
doorstep, this Dick himself—a handsome, 
typical Creole — with passionate eyes, 
beautifully molded lips, slender, lithe, 
fiery; perhaps twenty years of age. 

He measured von Scholer contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘Are you Carl von Scholer?’”’ 
he asked. 

“T am,’’ was the calm reply. 

‘*Then you are a contemptible scoun- 
drel.’’ 

‘‘Why?’”’ asked the other, not losing 
his temper. 

‘“‘Why?’’ exploded Cousin Dick, 
‘“‘whyr’’—then losing control of him- 
self: ‘‘She is going into a convent.”’ 

Von Scholer smiled faintly. 

“You are laughing at it,’’ raged the 
youth. ‘‘Poor Marie, she has no one. 
Her mother is blind, her father nothing 
—she is only sixteen—not out of school.”’ 

‘She is a child,’’ said von Scholer. 

‘*She is not a child to be played 
with,’’ cried the cousin. ‘Look, you. 
I wish to fight you. I will send a friend 
to you.” 

“T will not fight you,” 
Scholer gravely. 

**VYou are a coward,’’ sneered Dick. 

‘‘T have fought a dozen duels in France 


’ 


said von 


’ 


and Germany,’’ said von Scholer. ‘I 
have medals for marksmanship and fenc- 
ing, and I am not out of practice, for I 
have had little to do this Summer. But 
I willnot touch you. You may, however, 
thrash me. I will let you push me into 
the river, if it will give you any satisfac- 
tion. It would not be altogether dis- 
tasteful to me.”’ 

‘‘What is one to do? ”’ exclaimed the 
poor boy. ‘‘You are a cur, monsieur.’’ 

Von Scholer smiled once more. 

“You are laughing again,’’ cried Rich- 
ard. ‘‘You laugh at everything.”’ 

‘“My son,” said von Scholer, ‘‘when 
you are my age, you will either laugh 
at everything or commit suicide, if you 
have any sensibilities left.’’ Then as 
Dick fiercely entered the house, he 
turned and walked away. 

It was two weeks before he again 
approached the three cornered garden. 
Yet he put off his departure, hoping 
against his judgment that when he saw 
Little Four O’Clock again her love for 
him would prove so strong that he would 
be justified in marrying her after all—in 
believing that her happiness lay with 
him. When he finally visited her home, 
the four o’clocks were going to seed. 
They seemed dwarfed and _ stunted, 
smaller than they had been in _ the 
height of their glory. But a few child- 
ren were picking them and chattering 
musically. In one corner of the yard 
there was a mass of shrubbery, and just 
outside a large tree. Here von Scholer 
stood screened, and looking through the 
leaves he saw his Four O’Clock come 
down the steps leaning on her cousin’s 
arm. She was very pale and thin, with 
great eyes and a mouth that drooped 
pathetically, and she was wrapped from 
head to foot in a white, fleecy cloud, for 
the September evenings were chilly: but 
the trouble had left her face, and she did 
not in the least smack of the convent. 
The young pair, beautiful and graceful, 
made a charming picture, and von 
Scholer felt suddenly very old and weary. 
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They stayed only a few minutes, and 
Marie did not resent her lover’s tender 
solicitude. Von Scholer felt indignant, 
then smiled his sarcastic smile. She 
was so young. She was not faithless or 
shallow. A year later, a few months 
later, and she would love with the whole 
strength of her nature, faithfully, unal- 
terably. But he had caught the vanish- 
ing bloom of her childhood, the first 
evanescent passion of her dawning 
youth: a thing which circumstance — 
the most trifling event — might fix or 
dissolve. 

After she had gone in, von Scholer 
lingered. The scent of the dying 
flowers was both sad and sweet to him. 

At last one of the children saw him. 
She was a solemn little creature, beauti- 
ful as the dream of a poet: ivory 
skinned, with great black eyes, red 
lips, and a cloud of curls. She was 
fond of von Scholer and she came to 
him now, and laid a string of the 
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poor stunted blossoms in his hand. 

“They are the last ones,’’ she said. 
“I will give them to. you. I offered 
them to Marie, but she pushed them 
away. She said the odor made her ill. 
Wasn’t that queer?” 

‘*Perhaps. They do not make me ill 
— exactly — sweetheart,” he said, and, 
stooping, kissed her soft mouth. Then 
he turned—forever—from the three cor- 
nered garden, with its ravished and 
fading bloom. 

The early morning sun, in its passage 
through von Scholer’s chamber, lighted 
upon a brown, withered object, shrivelled 
and witch-like, amid the debris of his 
dressing table. Von Scholer, hurriedly 
packing his few possessions, held 
it wistfully for a moment. He would 
have thrown it from his window, but 
shook his head, and put it into his 


waistcoat. ‘‘I would rather not forget, 
perhaps,”’ he said. ‘‘Poor Little Four 
O’Clock!”’ 


GIFT AND GIVER 


By JAMES L. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


O 


ELDERDICE 


MARYLAND 


FLOWERS, so perfect in your bloom, 
Your rainbow tints, your sweet perfume, | 


Your queenly grace, your modest mein, 
And all the beauties in you seen, 

In vain exert their utmost power 

To hold my fancy one short hour: 

From all your charms my thoughts do drift, 
Unto the giver of the gift. 


Fair Flowers! 


A little while ye stood, 


Type of her budding womanhood. 

No violet beneath the skies 

Droops to the ground more modest eyes: 
Her tints excel thine own, O rose, 

For her faint color comes and goes, 

And all the hues that earth can flush, 
Fade into pallor at her blush. 
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THE STANDARD HOME 


HOW GREAT AND GOOD AND ESSENTIAL 
By JULIA SHERMAN UPTON 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


FTER the loves, the marrying, the 
laying of foundations, the becoming 
acquainted, then what have we? 
“Home, home, sweet, sweet home ; 
Be it ever so humble 
There’s no place like home.” 


Clustering in every village and city, 
and scattered over all rural districts in 
the whole wide world where Christian 
faith is the rule, how is this exemplified. 

Yes; true it is, and sad, so sad, 
because it is true, there possibly are 
all degrees of evil doing to be found in 
many of these homes, all degrees of tor- 
tured misconstructions in the building 
of too many; but, nevertheless, the 
standard home is glorious. The divine 
rule is here demonstrated to be just 
what is required; and how true it is 
made to appear by this standard that no 
scheme of mortal man’s device can take 


the place of God’s plan for humanity. . 


It is an old, familiar story, but let us 
contemplate it briefly,—a woman’s lot 
under Moslem rule. The man, young 
or old, is able to buy himself a wife. 
She is taken to his home and becomes 
worn and disabled in his service. In 
the meantime the man has gained by 
traffic, and again he is able to buy a 
wife, fresh, young, handsome. Children 
are born to both wives, and what, in the 
nature of things, must be the condition 
of affairs in this family? Jealousy, 
strife, envy must exist between the 
two wives. And what of the condition 
of the children in the case? And as 
wives are multiplied, as they may be, 
according as the man becomes able to 


buy, how terribly is this wretchedness 
increased. Then, too, if these wives 
bear no sons there must be more wives 
—for sons there must be. If the man 
dies leaving wives that have borne no 
sons, they receive no inheritance, but 
may be returned to their fathers, to- 
gether with their own daughers, to be 
again sold as opportunity is found. 
Even in our own land very nearly this 
same condition for woman is approached 
under the polygamous teachings of Mor- 
monism. Let us turn from these dark 
scenes to the contemplation of the stand- 
ard home. The husband of one wife, 
the one mother of the household, the 
children loved and cherished. Here 
we have a Temple greater than Solo- 
mon’s, fitted with every appointment for 
service, with every essential adornment, 
with every altar for sacrifice and incense, 
with its two noble pillars, the one ‘‘He 
shall establish,’’ and the other, ‘‘In it 
is strength.”’ 

The place where life is centered, 
where convictions are established and 
habits formed. 

Pouring out from true standard homes 
are tides of influence that shall cleanse 
the mass of humanity and bring the 
answer to the prayer, ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come; Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven,’’ and we may hope 
that this prayer is to be answered and 
realized, because we are taught to make 
it. In the true standard home the gos- 
pel of the Christ is the rule, the law of 
God is the faith and practice of its 
founders; and nothing can take the place 
of these in human lives. No accumula- 
tion of wealth; no extent of material 
adornment can establish as do these. 
Here we have the social unit of civiliza- 
tion, and to it we must look for the final 
triumph of the good, and may the 
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divine presence help us to better under- 
stand all that is required to complete the 
structure in every case, and to better 
appreciate the true nobility, the excel- 
lences, and the dignity of the standard 
home and what it means in every case 
to the generations that are to come. 


“Cling to thy home! if there the meanest 
shed 

Yield thee a hearth and shelter for thy head, 

And some poor plot with vegetabies stored, 

Be all that Heaven allots thee for thy board, 

Unsavory bread, and herbs that scattered 
grow 

Wild on the river brink or mountain brow, 

Yet e’en this cheerless mansion shall provide 

More heart’s repose than all the world 
beside.” 


Td 


HINTS FOR THE HELPFUL 


By MRS. R. S. GALER 


MT. PLEASANT, IOWA 


HE children of a friend of mine begin 

each September to fill Christmas boxes 
for little ones less fortunate. Each child 
covers a box inside and out with bright 
inaterial. Into these they put toys and 
books thev have outgrown. Everything 
must be in good repair. So enthusiastic 
do they become that by Christmas the 
boxes are filled. A few toothsome 
goodies ‘are tucked in, the lids tied 
down and a card is attached reading: 
‘*Merry Christmas from Santa Claus.” 

The pleasure and profit these children 
derive from this pretty custom is most 
valuable in their character development. 

A little woman I know has a charming 
habit of sending to sick friends little 
packages containing from half a dozen 
to a dozen tiny parcels wrapped in 
colored tissue paper, with the direction, 
‘*Open one every two hours.”’ 

Inside each pretty twisted paper is 
found some: token :—a violet sachet, a 
helpful poem, a box of black and white 

_pins, a tiny menthol tablet, some wash 


ribbon, two dimes in a paper marked 
‘‘A street car ride,’’ some _ pepsin 
gum, etc. 

A recipient of one of these told me 
that it gave her hours of pleasure. 
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This same lady sends to ‘‘shut ins”’ 
tiny boxes containing ‘‘sunshine pow- 
ders’’ with directions, ‘‘Take one after 
each meal.’’ 

They are made of yellow paper repre- 
senting sunshine and folded like doctors’ 
powders. Inside is written a happy 
sentiment, as ‘‘Never trouble trouble 
until trouble troubles you.’’ 

“Things are not so ill with you and 
me as they might have been, half owing 
to the number who lived faithfully a hid- 
den life and rest in unvisited tombs.’’ 

“It is easy finding why other people 
should be patient. The test comes in 
taking our own medicine.”’ 
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WASHING—AN EASY 
METHOD 


By ELMA IONA LOCKE 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


THE sensible, twentieth century woman 
will consider the doing of any un- 
necessary drudgery as a sinful waste of 
time and energy that might otherwise 
have been put to some good use. She 
will not do her work in a certain manner 
simply because her mother and grand- 
mother did it in that way, but will think 
for herself, and choose the method that 
will give the best results with the least 
expenditure of time and strength. 

In the matter of washing, that bugbear 
of most women who do their own work, 
it is possible so to reduce the labor that 
even the woman who is not robust may 
be not unduly fatigued in its accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps it seems too good to 
be true that washing may be done with 
no hard rubbing, no bother of tubs of 
clothes sitting around soaking over night, 
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or anything of that kind, but if the fol- 
lowing well tested method is followed 
success is assured. 

The first step is to put the boiler two- 
thirds full of water on to heat, add suffi- 
cient good soap, shaved thin, to make 
a strong suds (about one-third bar), and 
a small handful of washing or sal soda. 
While the water is heating the clothes 
can be collected and sorted, taking the 
finest and cleanest for the first boiling. 
Badly soiled places, or whole garments 
if necessary, should be wet and well 
soaped; then, when the water boils 
briskly, put in the clothes dry, except, 
of course, where they are soaped. ‘They 
should not be packed at aJl, but put in 
loosely, so as to allow the water to boil 
up freely among them. Let them boil 
for from twenty to thirty minutes, and 
take out into a tub of warm water. Put_ 
in the next lot to boil while the first are 
being sudsed out; there will be but very 
little rubbing required, the boiling water 
having removed most of the dirt and 
loosened the remainder so that a few 
rubs on the board completes the work, 
and they are ready to be rinsed. 

I have written primarily for the benefit 
of the woman who most needs to have 
her work lightened — she who has only 
the most primitive of utensils. The one 
having greater conveniences can easily 
adapt the principles of the method to 
her requirements. ‘Then, if good sense 
and judgment are brought to bear on the 
ironing question, and all unnecessary 
labor in that direction eliminated, blue 
Monday and its attending satellite, iron- 
ing day, will lose half their terror. 
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APPLE AND NUT GAMES 
FOR HALLOWE’EN PARTY 
By MRS. KATHERINE E. MEGEE 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


ROM a remote period Hallowe’en has 
been marked by the young people as 
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a time for indulging in harmless revel- 
ries of a superstitious nature, usually 
taking the form of a charm or test to 
discover who should be his or her future 
partner for life. In working out these 
tests, apples and nuts are conspicuously 
employed. 

The following games have always been 
favorites on such occasions: 


APPLE PARING TEST: Each person is 
given a knife and an apple, which is to be 
pared in a continuous strip. The paring is 
then swung three times above the head while 
these lines are repeated: 

“Apple, I pare and swing to know 
Whom I soon shali marry ; 

From my hand I now thee throw, 
Mystic lefter carry.” 

As the last word is uttered, the paring is 
dropped to the floor. The initial it forms 
will be that of the future husband or wife. 


BopBInG For Appves: A large vessel 
of water, usually a tub, is placed in the mid- 
dle of the room on the floor. As many 
apples as there are young people are then 
thrown into the water. Some of the apples 
have stems, others have not, but all have 
initials scratched upon them, Each person 
in turn then “bobs” or ducks for an apple, 
which, when secured reveals the initial of 
his or her future mate. The number of 
trials necessary to capture a prize denotes 
how many years must elapse before the 
twain are made one. 

NAMING APPLE SEEDS: Each person 
eats an apple, saving the seeds to be named. 
They are then moistened and stuck upon the 
eyelids. The one remaining longest is the 
true love. 

Another time honored test of one’s fate 
with apple seeds is to have some one else 
name the seeds. The person to whom they 
belong then tells them off in the following 
manner: 

“One I love, two I love, three I love the 
same, 

Four I love with all my heart, and five I 
cast away.” 

EATING AN APPLE BEFORE A MIRROR: 
At midnight, each person takes in turn a 
lighted candle and goes alone into a dark 
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room, then taking up his or her position in 
front of a looking glass, proceeds to eat an 
apple, looking the while steadily into the 
glass. The face of the future husband or 
wife will be seen peering over the shoulder 
of the reflection in the glass. 

PorPING CHESTNUTS: Each person is 
given three chestnuts, which, after being 
named, are placed upon a bed of hot coals. 
The nut that pops will be an unfaithful 
sweetheart ; the one that burns steadily will 
prove a constant friend, but the one that 
burns brightly, giving forth a blaze, is the 
true love. 


CRACKING Nuts: A hickory nut is 
named, then cracked. If the kernel be 
withered, love has grown cold; if it is 
broken, the loved one is false, but if it 
comes out whole, all is well. 


st 


HEATING ROOMS CHEAPLY 
By MRS. M. E. P 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


OR those who would profit by the 

clever suggestion as illustrated by 
Mrs. Catherine H. Pickett, in the June 
National, in her account of the young 
machinist who purchased the tiny cot- 
tage and perfected a heating system by 
utilizing the hot water pipes connected 
with the hot water boiler of the cooking 
range, I would like to add the sugges- 
tion that much less fuel is consumed by 
an air tight heating stove, when used 
for heating purposes, than by a cooking 
range. Consequently, the cottage re- 
ferred to could have been much more 
cheaply heated by placing the coil of 
water pipes inside an air tight heating 
stove, than by using the cooking range 
as a heater. Also, that it is a greater 
inconvenience to keep a range supplied 
with fuel than a cooking stove. 

The practical phase of this suggestion 
was demonstrated to me in a cosy little 
flat that I often frequent, where the 
cooking is done on a gas range, and the 
rooms, as well as the water for the bath, 


are heated by means of coils of pipes 
connected with the hot water boiler, and 
placed ’round and ’round inside the air 
tight heater, which, by the way, was a 
very small heater and stood in the 
kitchen. A word of explanation regard- 
ing the heater might be well. The air 
tights most used in this locality are of 
the sheet iron variety, having the outside 
draft. And in proportion to the amount 
of heat radiated they consume less fuel 
than any heaters I have ever known; and 
aside from this they have the additional 
advantage of being extremely quickly 
heated. The water for the bath could 
be much more quickly heated in this 
little stove, in which was burned our 
western fir, than in the usual manner by 
a cooking range. The heating system 
of this little flat was a comparatively in- 
expensive experiment, and a_ perfect 
success. 


z 
MAKING THE PRAIRIE 
BLOOM 


By MRS. LEONA WILLIAMS 


MORRIS, MINNESOTA 


T was my privilege some years ago to 

visit a little home on the prairies of 
South Dakota; a home much like dozens 
of others—and yet how different. A 
sort of half ‘‘dug-out’’ built into the side 
of a small bluff close to the shore of one 
of the many lakes which dot this region. 
The little kitchen was built wholly within 
the bluff, a tunnel-like passage somehow 
letting in a very little light through a 
tiny window. Attached to this dug-out 
was the frame part of the house, the 
front room and, above, the sleeping 
rooms. 

At the foot of these bluffs and all - 
around the edge of the lake were count- 
less stones, ‘‘nigger heads’’ they are 
called, and many of these had been 
gathered and used to border walks and 
round, diamond, oval, and square flower 
beds, and in all the intervening spaces 
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there was sand, clean and fine, brought 
from the lake shore. 

In the flower beds, the soil almost as 
dry and unproductive as the sand itself, 
had been planted portulacas — nothing 
but portulacas—but they were beautiful. 

Here and there were trees scattered by 
the hand of nature and grown fo con- 
siderable size since the coming of set- 
tlers had arrested the once destructive 
prairie fires, but they had been giver 
care and attention. At one corner of 
the frame building was an old water 
barrel sunken in the loose soil. In this 
soil, growing in luxuriance on the moist- 
ure seeping through the staves, was a 
fringe of parsley, used by the house 
mother to make the plain and simple 
food seem less bare and uninviting. 

Plants were growing in the tiny 
windows; poor, starved looking things; 
but there were blossoms and fragrance 
in that home. 
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VEGETABLE PILLOWS 


By DELIA A. HEYWOOD 


PILLAGER, CASS COUNTY, MINNESOTA 


O you live where cat-tail flags grow? 
If so, you may easily procure down 
to fill pillows for sofa or beds. Late 
in the Autumn, when they are golden 
brown in color, gather a quantity. Bush- 
els may be picked ina short time. Put 
them in sacks and strip the down from 
the stems. This is quickly and easily 
done, and there need be no litter if care 
is observed. The down, if not quite so 
light and puffy as that of live geese 
feathers, is preferable from a sanitary, 
as well as a pecuniary, point of view. 
Our New England foremothers made 
not only pillows of cat-tails, but beds. 
They are soft and warm and cost nothing 
but a few hours of Jabor. Yet many 
a country housewife, living near a lake 
or stream which is bordered by these 
stately reeds, sleeps on a hard, cold straw 


or husk mattress and uses pillows of 
hen’s feathers. 

Ideal pillows can be made of the silky 
down of milkweed. The gathering of 
this involves some labor, but children 
enjoy such work, and a pair of pillows 
fit for a king—light and airy as swans- 
down— may grace your guest room. 

Hops may also be used to fill pillows. 
They often prove beneficial in cases of 
insomnia. 

Poppy leaves tend to induce somno- 
lence. Their odor might not be agree- 
able to some, but rose leaves could be 
mixed with them. 
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USE ICE, NOT PAREGORIC 


NE of the National’s staunch friends 

in Washington, D. C.,-a physician 
of high standing, sends the following 
prompt challenge to certain advice given 
by a contributor in the National for 
September. 


EpIToR NATIONAL MAGAZINE: In the 
home department of your splendid magazine 
for September, page 707, are some very good 
hints regarding “Helps for the Teething 
Baby.” : 

With one of them—“Rub paregoric on the 
gums if they seem hot and feverish”—I must 
take issue. 

I would say — emphatically — keep pare- 
goric out of the house. Never put a drop in 
a baby’s mouth. Thousands of little ones 
are killed by the stuff every year. I have 
even taken babies from the so-called nurse 
on the street, wheeled them home and called 
attention to their alarming condition. Often, 
unknown to the mother, paregoric had been 
given by the nurse to quiet baby and let 
nurse frolic with her mates. 

A crystal of potassium bromide is far bet- 
ter. Still better,a lump of ice ina clean 
linen cloth, which baby will nibble with 
satisfaction. 

Another hint: With baby on her back, 
knead the bowels gently with the fist as you 
would bread. If done daily, bowel trouble 
will be very rare. 





Hep ca tne 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE AND 
HOUSEHOLD WORK 


By FRANCES PULLAR 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICHIGAN 


EFORE I began housekeeping I was 

a teacher of physical culture, and it 
was my opinion that a large percentage 
of the bodily fatigue and aching muscles 
of which so many of my housekeeping 
friends complained, was caused by incor- 
rect habits of standing and wrong posi- 
tions of the body while performing their 
household duties. 

Now after two years experience in 
taking care of a large house, and cook- 
ing for a family of four, it is my firm 
conviction that housekeeping may be 
a most valuable means of physical de- 
velopment—if you use your tools instead 
of letting them use you. 

I have seen women stand for hours, 
with the entire weight of the body rest- 
ing on the heels, and then wonder why 
their backs ached, when if they had let 
the weight of the body rest upon the 
balls of the feet, the heels lightly touch- 
ing the floor, there would have been no 
strain upon the nerve centers of the 
spine and no aching back, and the same 
amount of work might have been done 
with a minimum of fatigue. 

How many women bend the upper 
part of the back over their dish-washing, 
ironing, baking and sewing table, instead 
of bending from the waist? 

How does the average woman sit 
down to sew or mend? She finds the 
most comfortable lounging chair in the 
house and placing herself therein, throws 
her body out of poise, cramps her lungs, 
and bends her head, and in a very short 
time she has a pain at the back of the 
neck and eyes aching from the strain. 
If she had taken a straight backed chair, 
bent her body from the waist, kept an 
upright chest, and breathed deeply she 
might have worked for hours with com- 
paratively little strain upon eyes or body. 
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Why is sweeping day such a dreaded 
day among housekeepers? Because they 
over exercise the muscles of the shoul- 
ders and upper part of the back, and 
hold the lower part of the body tense, 
when if the whole body were swayed 
lightly in rhythm with the movements of 
the broom, the strain would come upon 
the muscles able to bear it, and sweep- 
ing might be—almost—a pleasure. 

If women would remember to take 
a deep breath at the foot of the stair- 
way, keep an elevated chest, incline the 
body forward slightly and lift the weight 
of the body upward from the balls of the 
feet, they would arrive at the top of the 
steps with a thrill of exhilaration instead 
of a pant of exhaustion—the usual sign. 

In fact there is scarcely a household 
duty that may not be performed in a 
way that will bring bodily development. 
Even the washboard and the scrubbing 
brush, if not used to excess, may be 
beneficial. 

Kneading bread, making pies, beating 
eggs, and the use of the chopping knife, 
may produce a suppleness of finger, 
wrist and forearm that hours of piano 
practice could not accomplish. 

And dusting—with a damp cloth and 
frequent trips to the door for a supply of 
dustless air—what an invigorating exer- 
cise it may be! In the variety of move- 
ments and the number of muscles called 


into play, fencing, wrestling, bag punch- 


ing or boxing must yield the palm to 
the ‘“‘dusting’’ exercise. One may bend 
and twist until every muscle in the body 
gains an acrobatic suppleness, and 
stretch and reach until the liver has 
an activity that all the liver pills on 
the market could not produce. 

Two things every housekeeper should 
learn and practice daily with religious 
zeal: deep breathing and relaxation. 
Try going to the door and taking several 
deep breaths of fresh air some day when 
you are very tired, and see how different 
you will feel. Or better yet, make 
abdominal breathing a habit. It will 
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give a strength that nothing else can 
produce. 

And if we could only really relax, we 
would rest more in ten minutes, than in 
hours of so-called resting with tense 
muscles. 

I have heard women say after lying 
down an hour that they were more tired 
than they were before. No wonder. 
The muscles were unrelaxed. When 
you rest, relax, or there will be no rest. 
Let the bed or couch or chair support 
the entire weight of the body. Imagine 
that you have not the power to lift 
a finger. Loosen the tension and in 
a few moments you will feel renewed 
strength. I have always found that re- 
laxation is the most difficult thing to 
teach and to learn. And, alas that it is 
so. The one thing that American house- 
keepers, need to learn most of all is the 
power to relax-—mentally as well as 
physically. 

Correct positions of the body, poise, 
rythm of movement, abdominal breath- 
ing, relaxation—these and the cultivation 
of a cheerful spirit will make housekeep- 
ing a joy instead of a weariness to the 
flesh, as it so often becomes. 
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A WOMAN’S WAY IN 
GARDEN 
By JULIE ADAMS POWELL 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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ONE of my most successful vegetables 

of this year’s gardening was the 
Japanese cucumber. It was planted in 
a mound of heavily fertilized earth. The 
vines grew luxuriantly and bore most 
bountifully from the latter part of July 
until September. Unlike most cucum- 
bers this variety stands hot weather well 
—does not run to seed at early growth, 
and the fruit, which often attains nine 
inches, is at that length crisp and small 
seeded. 
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All of my house plants are under shel- 
ter now, for they must not become 
chilled with the night winds if we ex- 
pect blossoms this Winter. From now 
until the very cold Winter weather, I 
keep my plants in a southeast room, 
where they get the sunshine all the 
morning and the only heat comes up 
the stairway from the kitchen. Last 
Winter they stayed in this room until 
Christmas, and as long as they do not 
freeze or get chilled, the hardy plants, 
such as geraniums and the bulbs, do 
better if not coddled too much. If the 
weather comes off very cold, remove the 
plants to a room where the temperature 
is always from sixty to seventy degrees. 








VEGETABLES FROM THE WOMAN’S GARDEN 


All the varieties of English ivy, the 
jasmines and begonias, the tradescantias, 
and the ivy geraniums are especially 
suitable for window plants. Very pretty 
effects may be produced by planting 
verbenas, morning glories, nasturtiums, 
mignonette, and sweet allysum in bas- 
kets or flower pots. .The best fertilizer 
for them or for any other house plant, is 
that afforded by the teapot. The cold 
tea grounds which are generally thrown 
away, if poured on the plants will pro- 
duce a miracle of beauty and perfume. 


Here is something the children can 
grow in their own windows. Get some 
raw peanuts and plant in a pot of good 
earth. They will sprout, and very soon 
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a pretty leaved vine will be running over 
the top of the pot. 

The saucer garden is a dainty thing. 

Put in the middle of a saucer a single 
‘pine cone, and place moss about it. 
Sprinkle the cone with mustard seed, 
and then keep the whole very moist. 
The seeds will sprout, and soon the tiny 
plants will be covered with tiny yellow 
flowers. Canary seed and fine grass 
may also be planted. 

Fill a glass with water, cut out a piece 
of flannel to fit the top nicely, and allow 
it to float on the water. Cover the flan- 
nel with mustard seed and put away in 
a dark, warm place. Pretty soon the 
roots will be seen through the glass, and 
the tiny green plants above. The water 
in the glass needs to be replaced two 
or three times a week by a teaspoon 
being carefully inserted at the sides of 
the top. ‘These bits of window garden- 
ing will teach the children a little of the 
lives of plants, as well as being green 
spots of beauty and brightness inside, 
when all is white and gray without. 


wt 
TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


OME sixty American housekeepers 

contribute to the Home department 
this month. The subjects treated range 
from A to Z, literally, so that we begin 
to realize the value of the suggestion of 
one wise reader, i. e., that by the simple 
process of saving and uniting the several 
installments of the National’s Home de- 
partment, any housewife can make an 
invaluable volume of helpful hints on 
nearly every phase of domestic science. 

Our contributors are asked to write 
briefly and to send but ONE “‘little 
help’? each month, in order that the 
largest possible number of contributors 
may be represented. So many contri- 
butions have been received during the 
last thirty days that we could easily fill 
the whole magazine with them; if yours 
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is not included here you will therefore 
understand why. We have decided tc 
give hereafter one annual. subscription 
to the National for each ‘‘little help” 
accepted, instead of fifty cents in cash. 
If you are already a subscriber you can 
have your subscription extended, or can 
enter the name of a friend for one year. 

The $2 prize for the best ‘little help’’ 
is this month awarded to Mrs. L. A. M., 
Bangor, Maine. The $5 prize for the 
best contribution to the Home depart- 
ment is awarded to Frances Pullar, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 


wt 
LitTtTLe HELPS 


ALICE, Pomona, California, suggests two pockets in 
kitchen aprons—one for the holder, the other for work- 
ing gloves, frequently needed in the heavier work. 

Mrs. P. E. POLLARD, Belle Fourche, South Dakota, 
makes a nice lotion for face and hands, thus: One tea 
spoonful camphor, two of glycerine, one of bay rum, 
one ounce of perfume. 

L. A. M., Bangor, Maine, suggests that the Home 
Department pages of the National, cut out and bound 
in plain cardboard covers, would be ‘‘a most appropri- 
ate Christmas gift to anyone, young or old.” 

Mrs. JESSE TOURTELLETTE, Natick, Massachu- 
setts: To ease labor on ironing day, take sheets and 
pillow cases from the line, shake and fold smoothly, 
air thoroughly, and they will look as wéll as if ironed. 

RutH Minot, Dorchester, Massachusetts, says: 
When moths get into carpet, wet a towel with clear, 
cold water, lay it over the infected spots and iron until 
the towel isdry. This will kill every moth and egg. 

SuE E, SINDLE, Terre Haute, Illinois, says: A 
sheet of tin the size of the oven is the nicest thing to 
bake wafers or cookies on. Roll the dough on the tin 
and cut tosuit. It saves moving the cakes from dough 
board to pan. 

Mrs. Joun T. Botp, Springfield, Ohio, says her 
husband, an old-time tailor, taught her to remove ink 
spots from cloth by rubbing with warm milk, applied 
in cotton batten ora sponge. A rag dipped in water 
removed the milk. 

Mrs. S. Y. Topp, East Park, New York: Naptha- 
line scales, purchased from your druggist (fifteen 
cents a box) sprinkled freely around the clothes rooms 
and on the clothes will prevent moths, also kill them 
if already at work. < 

Miss LoviIsE BuSHMAN, St. Louis, Missouri: In 
filling salt shakers, take a tea spoonful of corn starch 
to a cup of salt—or in that proportion. The starch 
will keep the salt from becoming damp, and it will 
always shake readily. 

L. B. C., New Boston, Illinois: If lemons are put in 
a hot oven for a few seconds the juice is much easier 
extracted. Pouring boiling water through linen 
stained with fruit juice is an old but very effective 
way of removing the stain. 

Emma L. Tosey, East Jefferson, Maine: The work 
of ironing a starched garment may be greatly lessened 
if the article, after starching and drying thoroughly, 
be dipped in boiling water, then put through a clothes 
wringer and ironed immediately. 
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E. M. M., Los Angeles, California, hangs a slate 
above her kitchen table, and each morning outlines on 
it the work of the day, jots down ideas that occur and 
may be forgotten before they can be used, and in many 
ways finds it a real “little help.” 

EVELYN, Chattanooga, Tennessee: To wash win- 
dows.—Put a little ammonia in the water and use 
newspapers instead of a wash rag. Wipe dry and 
polish—all with newspaper. There will be no lint 
clinging to the surface, no dull streaks, 

ETHEL WILcox, Lumberton, Mississippi, says the 
way to relieve a child that has taken a morsel of food 
into its windpipe is to sieze both hands and hold the 
arms straight up. The consequent expansion of the 
chest will, she says, at once remove the cause of the 
discomfort. 

Mary H. Foster, Des Moines, Iowa: Canned 
beets.—Pick out beets of uniform size, boil until ten- 
der, peel and pack in Mason jars. Then fill jars with 
weakened vinegar, boiling, and carrying a little salt 
and sugar, and seal. Nicer and less expensive than 
factory canned goods. : 

Miss G. S. WiLcox, South Bend, Indiana, suggests 
that your try frosting crackers as a substitute for cake 
and cookies. She suggests, also, that you spread a 
cheese cloth or clean flour bag over the baking board, 
flour well and cookies may be rolled out in a much 
softer dough than otherwise. 

Mrs. C. F. Corps, Colfax, Illinois, suggests that 
very nice and inexpensive wall pockets can be made of 
tea matting, which your grocer will give you for the 
asking. She has one close to the hammock in the 
porch, holding papers, magazines, fans, “and occa- 
sionally the good man’s hat, while he rests.” 

Mrs. E. C. BRAMBLE, Muskegon Heights, Michi- 
gan: White lace may be tinted ecru by dipping in 
weak coffee. Do not iron, but while damp wind firmly 
and evenly around a large bottle and leave it there 
nntil quite dry. Rusty black lace can be freshened by 
dipping in strong coffee and drying as described above. 

Mrs. E. M. Kiink, Portland, Oregon: To clean 
gas range.—Take burners and all removable pieces 
from top and place them in large pan of water with a 
couple table spoonsful of Pearline or other equally 
good washing powder. Heat to boiling point, wipe 
dry, replace and light all burners for a moment to dry 
thoroughly. 

J. H. L., Melrose, Massachusetts, when her white 
shirt waists are worn about wrists and neck, uses them 
to make corset covers. She says: “I cut out the 
neck low or square, trim with lace beading and edge, or 
cambric ditto, cut off at waist line and put into belt, 
ora strip of wide beading, run-in pretty ribbons, and 
there you are.” 

Mrs. GRACE E. BoDWELL, Lawrence, Massdachu- 
setts, uses lemon juice on thinly sliced beets instead 
of vinegar; also uses lemon juice in baked rice pud- 
ding instead of flavoring extracts, and puts a little 
in rhubarb to neutralize its extreme sharpness. She 
adds, naturally, “My husband thinks I’m quite a 
cook.” Happy man! 

Mrs. J. B. Lant, Stronghurst, Illinois, advises her 
busy sisters who have boys and girls to clothe, to sew 
buttonholes in common waists and dresses on the sew- 
ing machine. Stitches up and down in front of the 
buttonholes, also done on the machine, will make them 
extra strong. Not quite as fine as the old way, but 
saves time and strength. 

Mrs. N. C. Funk, Columbus, Ohio, writes: Almost 
every good thing a lemon will do was told in August 
National, except the refreshing glass of soda made 
from the juice of one-half lemon and one table spoonful 
sugar; fill glass half full of cold water, then add as 
much soda as will lay on point of tea spoon; stir 
briskly. This is good for children, 
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Mary J. RILey, Exira, Iowa: If the National 
readers who use a gasolene stove will try this little 
help, they will be sure to take a “second helping :” 
Procure an inexpensive bottle of wood alcohol, and 
pour a tea spoonful of it into the generator cup; apply 
a match and proceed as with gasolene. No smoke, no 
odor, and a great saving of kitchen walls. 

Mrs. R. F. PoyNER, Waunakee, Wisconsin: When 
canning plums, after stewing them a short time, take 
out some of the juice for jelly and add the same 
amount of water to the fruit: This does not spoil the 
taste of the plums, and may improve them, by taking 
away a part of the “tartness.” This may be done 
with gooseberries, tart crab apples, etc. 

A. H., Jackson, Missouri, had boiled coffee over a 
fluted lamp chimney, but one day, when her gasoline 
stove was disabled, wanted coffee and found she had 
no fluted lamp chimneys. Her little son (who will 
probably be an inventor) lit a lamp, set it in the bed of 
the cook.stove, put the sectional lid over the flame, 
then closed the draughts, and the coffee was soon 
boiled. 

Mrs. GEORGE W. RoGeErs, Upton, Massachusetts, 
buys half a pound of coffee at a time, puts it into a 
mixing bowl, washes an egg, breaks it into the coffee, 
shell and all, thoroughly mixes and puts it into her 
coffee can. She uses one table spoonful for each per- 
son and one for the pot, pours in boiling water, and 
when it comes to a boil sets it back for a few minutes 
to settle. 

BEssIE McELrRoy NvckKALts, Eldora, Iowa: 
I—Before too late cut your parsley. Spread on 
papers in the garret’or in the sun to dry for Winter 
use in soups, omelets, creamed potatoes, etc. Also dry 
some carrots; they keep much longer than those put 
in the cellar. II.—If bothered with ants try placing 
branches of elderberries where troubled, and the ants 
will disappear. 

LAVINIA FRANCES WARREN, Adena, Ohio, offers 
this method of preparing cauliflower: Wash thor- 
oughly, remove wilted leaves, tie thin white cloth 
around it and immerse, head down, in salted boiling 
water. Cook until soft. Remove from water and 
cloth. Cut stem as close to crown as possible, to form 
broad, flat base for it on platter. Garnish with parsley 
and serve with white sauce. 

CLARA NEWMAN MurRRAy, Austin, Texas, sug- 
gests I.—That a currycomb makes a good fish scaler. 
IIl.—Add a table spoonful of sugar to the water in 
which you roast beef or other meat. This improves 
the flavor and browns the gravy. IIIl—Mock maple 
syrup: Take equal parts of granulated and brown or 
yellow sugar, add one-half the quantity of water, boil 
until like syrup in thickness and add a little vanilla 
when cool. 

E. H. F., Cottageville, West Virginia, makes fine 
cucumber pickles thus: Let half gallon weakened 
vinegar come to boiling point, add two table spoonsful 
salt, one-third cup sugar, one spoonful mixed spices, 
(not ground) a small piece of red pepper. Let all 
come to boiling point, then put in a gallon of small 
cucumbers (split if you like) and boil fifteen minutes. 
Have jars ready (self sealers) and seal tight immedi- 
ately, same as fruit. 

M. A. T., Stonewall, Texas, gives this recipe for 
chile con carne: Chop one pound of lean beef or 
mutton, one medium sized onion and one large sweet 
pepper; salt to taste. Prepare a dressing of a spoon- 
ful each of butter and flour cooked a few minutes in a 
cup of water, Stir the meat in this sauce until it 
turns color ; five minutes is quite long enough, Mexi- 
cans use enough red chile to color the sauce a deep 
red, which makes it too fiery to suit the average 
American’s taste. 

M. V. H.. Fall River, Wisconsin, suggests these: 
I,—Suet pudding steamed in large baking powder cans 
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with a few holes punched in the bottom, can be served 
in round slices, and is a good emergency fund, as it 
will keep for weeks in a cold place. II —To clean a 
water bottle, put salt and vinegar into it and shake it 
well, then dry with alcohol. III.—It is a waste of time 
to peel pieplant. The skin cooks easily and colors the 
sauce pink. Pieplant canned with blueberries gives 
them a better flavor. 


ALICE PERRIGO BRowN, Potsdam, New York, sug- 
gests that rubber water bags be inflated with air when 
not inuse. This prevents the sides sticking together, 
which often ruins these bags. She has discovered that 
buttons sewed on square instead of the usual cross 
seldom come off. The painter left all her windows 
spattered with paint. A neighbor suggested using a 
penny to remove these spots. She dipped the coin in 
warm water, laid it flat on the glass, and it did the 
work without scratching the glass. 


MINNIE N, HInps, Winchester, Massachusetts, 
says common salt will cleanse and whiten pie plates. 
She sends, also, “a famous doctor’s remedy for rheuma- 
tism”: Bind dry sulphur on the joints, and renew as 
often as it sifts off—every day at least. She offers this 
remedy for weak ankles: Cut strips of flannel on the 
bias, two and one-half inches wide; wet in brandy and 
salt mixture; wind around up to the knee. Let it dry 
on and it will give almost the support of a cast, with 
almost no weight to carry. 

ANNA BoarD, Ruskford, New York, offers an idea 
on canning fruit: Fill your jars to the brim and shake 
down solid; pour in a thick syrup (boiling hot) made 
of one part of water to three of sugar (using more or 
less sugar according to the acidity of the fruit); let the 
syrup entirely fill the jars; place covers on tight and 
set in stove reservoir—say after dinner—and let stand 
until morning, when water is cold. Wipe dry and set 
away in cool place. She says the water need not boil— 
just hot enough to cook the fruit with the boiling 
syrup. 

J. O L., Iowa City, Iowa: The following device 
will save women, who like nice hands but must do 
their own cooking, many burns and the nervous strain 
of being out of reach of a holder when it is needed. 
Make two oval-shaped holders the size of a man’s 
farm mitten. As wool is a poor heat conductor, 
felt or unworn portions of men’s clothing is the best. 
In each holder cut a slit that will admit your hand. 
To each of these attach a braid thirty inches long with 
a ring at the other end large enough to slip over your 
apron strings. 

IonE Royce FLANDERS, Whitewater, Wisconsin: 
I.—To prevent the juice of fruit pie from running out 
into the oven, take a strip of white cloth about two 
inches wide, wring out of cold water and place around 
the edge so as to lap over the pie, and also under the 
pie tin. When baked it is easily removed, and it also 
prevents the crust from scorching. II.—To obtain the 
best results from Pearline, pour a pint of hot or boil- 
ing water over a package placed in a wide mouthed 
jar; allow it to stand until cool, when you have a 
good soft soap ready for use. 


CLEO, Glover, Vermont, writes: I have a washing 
machine that I am expected to sit down to operate. 
If the legs on the machine are short enough to enable 
one to do this, then one has to stoop decidedly to take 
the clothes up to be wrung. I had the machine put on 
legs long enough to enable me to stand upright and 
work the lever. It is easier for me than to sit down, 
and I don’t have to stoop to get the clothes out of the 
machine. I have a piece of rubber hose that I attach 
to the water faucet and fill my boiler, reservoir and 
washing machine for rinsing. It saves much lifting. 

Mrs. F. PHI wipes, Seeket, Maine, has found a pair 
of scissors a handy tool for opening lobsters. - Break 
the lobster apart, then cut through the joints and the 
meat is easily removed. She reminds us that tongs 
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found in candy boxes, if used in hulling berries, prevent 
stained fingers, andadds: Table linen wears soonest 
when it is folded. -1f new cloths are made half a yard 
longer than is necessary, after using a while, eut a half 
yard from one end, thus bringing the creases, when 
folded, in a new place. It will prolong the life of the 
cloth. The piece cut off makes a good sideboard cover. 


Exma Iona Locke, Berlin, Wisconsin, sends these 
hints: I. — Before hanging up graters, egg beaters, or 
any article that is not easily dusted, slip them into 
paper bags of appropriate size, give the bag a twist 
about the handle, hang up, and the article is secure 
from dust until again wanted. Il—Any sharp knife 
will cut hot bread smoothly, if the knife is first dipped 
in boiling hot water, or the water may be poured over 
the knife. III—When the hands or any utensil gets 
smeared with tar, varnish, or similar substances, they 
may be quickly cleaned by rubbing with a bit of cloth 
wet with kerosene. Kerosene will also quickly and 
thoroughly clean varnish from a bnish. 


CeciLe I, SNELL, Braham, Minnesota, gives this 
recipe for making whole wheat bread: Puta pint of 
milk in bread pan and stir into ita pint of boiling 
water, a tea spoon of salt, a table spoon of sugar and 
one of butter. Puta yeast cake in half acup of tepid 
water. Add this to your bread if cool enough. Then 
make a stiff batter by adding whole wheat flour. 
Beat thoroughly and let rise until double what it was 
at first. Knead with flour until light and spongy, then 
let rise until you have twice as much sponge as you 
had before. Make in loaves, and let rise again in 
greased pans. Bake half or three quarters of an hour 
ina hot oven. Butter the crusts while steaming. 


Mrs. MARGARET GRAEME NoRRELL, Augusta, 
Georgia, preserves apples this way: Peel and core the 
apples; quarter them, if very large. I place them in 
my large porcelain lined preserving kettle, covering 
them with cold water, to which I add a lump of lime 
about the size of an egg. I let them remain in this 
water for two hours. The apples are then ‘washed 
thoroughly, weighed, and the full quantity of sugar re- 
quired put over them to stand all night. Put them on 
the stove the first thing next morning and they can do 
their own cooking while you are busy about something 
else. I sometimes flavor my apple preserves with 
ginger, but lemon sliced very thin is nicer, I think. 
You put in the lemon or ginger when the fruit is about 
half done. I use three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
a pound of the fruit. 


Miss A. E. Sperry, Highland Park, Connecticut, 
offers a hint for the canning season: Use the Light- 
ning jars. Place the vegetables in the jars and fill full 
of cold water. Put the rubbers on the jars, put on the 
covers, and pull up the little bail that goes over the 
covers, but do not press down the wire that seals the 
jars. Place jars in a kettle or boiler with cold water 
reaching to neck of jars, and place cover on kettle to 
keep in the steam. The jars should be placed on 
folded cloths or towels, and the same should be placed 
between them, to prevent breaking. Place over hot fire 
and boil two and one-half hours. When ready to take 
from kettle, press down wire that seals jars before lift- 
ing from hot water. Peas, string beans, corn, lima 
beans and tomatoes canned in this way are sure to keep 
well, and are far superior to anything that is put up 
at factories. 


Mrs. E. B. WymMAn, Los Angeles, California, sends 
a budget of useful hints: I.—Egg stains on silver are 
removed by using a little white salt, II—A spoonful 
of grated horse radish will keep a pan of milk sweet 
for days. III.—Spray the tops of your rose bushes 
very seldom. Dig a trench around each bush and 
water that way, as wetting the tops makes the blos- 
soms mouldy. IV.—If you want to fix over black silk, 
boil an old kid glove in a pint of water till the water is 
reduced one-half. Sponge the silk thoroughly with 
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this, and iron before it gets dry—on the wrong side. 
The silk will retain its softness and luster, and at the 
same time have the body of new silk. V.—Anyone in 
California who is trying to raise a “home garden,” will 
find that the vegetables grow and bear much better if 
planted in trenches and irrigated every week or every 
two weeks, than if sprayed every day. 

Mrs. AGNEs Gwin, Appleton City, Missouri: I.— 
If the seams of a new tin pail are well greased with 
fresh lard or sweet oil, and the pail is kept in a warm 
place twenty-four hours before it is washed, it will not 
rust afterwards. II.—If in peeling apples a silver 
knife is used instead of a steel one, the fingers will not 
become black, as acid from the apple unites with iron, 
but not with silver. IIL.—To drive away the common 
house fly, place the following mixture on a plate and 
set it in the room where the flies are buzzing, and they 
will soon disappear: one-half table spoon black pep- 
per, one tea spoon brown sugar, one tea spoon cream. 
Mrs. Gwin concludes with a bit of homely philosophy : 
“There is no better way of forgetting one’s troubles 
than by attempting to relieve some one else who is in 
trouble. The more one thinks of his own troubles, the 
more power over him those troubles gain.” 

CARRIE W. KIMBALL, North Dixmount, Maine» 
writes: I.— When mixing stove blacking, use spirits 
of turpentine to moisten the blacking, then give the 
final rubbing to the stove with crumpled newspaper, 
and you will have a very smooth, glossy surface which 
will not easily burn off. Il.—If a house has no cistern, 
two large hogsheads set on a platform so the bottom 
of the hogsheads is level with the top of the sink, may 
be set up outside, and a pipe run through house and 
staves; then a faucet in the sink will make one think 
one has city water. III,— An old sheet ora layer of 
newspapers spread over the spring, will'prevent the 
wearing or blacking of the mattress. IV.—A chalk line 
drawn around the sugar barrel or around a dish will 
keep ants away. They will never cross it. V.—Wash 
lamp chimneys in strong soapsuds, wipe ‘and set on 
warm stove till they are hot, then take dry cheese cloth 
or old print and rub them. You will have a high polish 
and chimneys will be toughened greatly. 


FLorA M., Painesville, Ohio, sends two kitchen 
“helps”: I—Do any of our housekeepers know that 
the meat from a twenty-five-cent soup bone (shank) 
makes fine hamburg steak? Send it through your 
meat cutter; season with salt, pepper (and onion if 
liked) , and mix with half a cup of sweet milk; form 
into cakes, dip in flour and fry. It is delicious as well 
as nutritious. Boil the remainder, or better, put in 
your steam cooker and make into dumplings or soup. 
Even slice the meat when cold, andfry. It will make 
several meals for a family of five or six. II—To make 
“perpetual yeast,” begin by using two dry yeast cakes; 
pulverize, but do not add water ; mix well with a tea- 
cup of warm mashed potato and a table spoonful each 
of salt and sugar; put away in a warm place for at 
least twenty-four hours. Then use half or two-thirds 
fora batch of bread. Put the remainder in a cool place 
till sometime when you are boiling potatoes for dinner; 
take two or three, mash fine, add the same amount of 
sugar and salt (less willdo) and mix and set away in 
acool place. After a day or two it will be ready for 
the next bread making. Continue in the same way. 


Mrs. ELIzABETH M, RosInson, Iowa City, Iowa: 
I.—Wet shoes can be dried without the stiffness and 
discomfort which usually follow, by tightly filling with 
newspapers and letting them remain until dry. Before 
removing the paper rub the shoes thoroughly with 
kerosene, and they will become soft and pliable. II.— 
For feet that are tender and calloused, bathe in tepid 
or cold water, dry weil, and rub thoroughly with vase- 
line once or twicea day. A poultice of rotten apples 
will cure the worst case of frost bite; one application 
is usually sufficient, putting the poultice on in the 
evening and letting it remain over night. IIL—A 


poultice made of scraped raw potatoes will remove 
warts. It the warts are on the forehead or face, rub 
with a piece of raw potato, or apply moistened baking 
soda and let it remain for several hours or over night. 
A few applications will remove the warts. IV.—To 
obviate the difficulty often experienced in putting wide 
wicks in lamps or oil stoves, thoroughly starch, dry 
and iron the wicks and they will be found to slip into 
place easily and quickly. V.—If a bedstead creaks, 
remove the slats and wrap the ends of each in pieces of 
newspaper. VI.—Mortar and paint can be removed 
from window glass with hot, sharp vinegar. 

Dera, New York City, writes: I.— The mother 
of a family of girls groaned over the number of silk 
shoe laces she had to provide for Oxford ties until the 
prowler of the household discovered in a department 
store the triple stitched shoe laces. Three laces were 
machine sewed together on each edge as far down as 
the lace would pass through the holes. The laces 
were then let loose to the end, where the three ends 
were fastened into onetag. When the laces were tied, 
and all the loops pulled out, a very effective change 
appeared. II.—In our household broken needles are 
never thrown away, except the heads. Put a sealing 
wax head on the pointed part and use them for silk 
pins when you are working on silk. They will not 
leave any holes like the ordinary pin. III. — Being 
somewhat limited as to space in my closet, have laid 
in a number of little “ pinch” hangers which men use 
for their trousers. They take up no room and keep 
the skirt in admirable condition, holding the front 
breadth in unwrinkled smoothness. IV. — Instead of 
shortening Molly’s bought skirts by taking them off 
at the bottom, put a tuck at the top of the hemor 
flounce. This will be quite invisible, and when the 
bottom needs freshening there will be something to 
let down. V.—In this day of many gores, some women 
like to set a square pocket into the petticoat at the top 
of thehem. This will hold a small check book, a 
ticket case, or anything of the sort for which a safe 
place is desirable, and does not interfere with the hang 
of the outside skirt. 

B. R., Gordonsville, Virginia, sends two recipes 
and a suggestion for decoration: I.— Raspberries, 
gooseberries, peaches and strawberries are especially 
good put up in this way. The flavor of the fruit is 
delicately and perfectly preserved, and the jam can be 
made in thirty minutes. Pick the berries, measure, 
and mash them withaspoon. Cook fifteen minutes, 
stirring frequently to prevent burning. Take half the 
quantity of sugar, byjmeasure, that there is of fruit, 
and heat in the stove while the fruit is cooking. Pour 
this over the hot berries and boil ten minutes, stirring 
constantly. Sealin jars. II—Pare and grate medium 
size cucumbers, leaving off the stem ends. Squeeze 
out the water and season the grated cucumber with 
salt, pepper and, if liked, a little sugar. Put in a glass 
jar and pour over as much nice cider vinegar as the 
quantity of water extracted. Seal. When the salad is 
to be made, take equal quantities of canned cucumber 
and cold mashed potato. Blend thoroughly and sea- 
son with a mayonnaise dressing. Eaten with turkey 
it is one of the good things to dream about. III.— 
Everyone likes ferns for the table, but not all can 
obtain them. English ivy makes a good substitute for 
the ferns, its dark, rich leaves showing to excellent ad- 
vantage against the background of mirror or table- 
cloth. It does well in the house, requires no coddling, 
and can be‘trained and trimmed in any direction. If 
one has no proper fern dish, select a pretty china dish 
of the required shape and size (fifty cents will purchase 
one),and make a little wire basket that will just fit 
snugly inside the china dish. Line this with moss, fill 
with rich earth and plant therein the ivy. The wire 
basket can be lifted in and out of the china one, and 
there is no danger of breaking the china when the 
plants require attention. 
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TWO KISSES 


By MARGARET VAN METRE 


WATERLOO, 


66 AMMA, look, there’s Tom Patter- 
son,’’ said Marion Haddon. 

‘Why, so it is,’’ answered her mother. 
‘*He must have come out from the city 
for a Summer vacation. Well!’’ And 
she settled down in her chair with the 
ever present mending at her side, while 
she looked with slightly questioning 
glance at her daughter. 

‘*Well,’? echoed Marion to herself. 
But she said nothing, and soon wan- 
dered into the yard, book in hand, to 
the hammock which swung idly out 
under the trees. 

Marion Haddon and Tom Patterson 
had been playmates ever since, as one 
old neighbor used to express it, Marion 
was knee high to a grasshopper. They 
had played together, gone to school to- 
gether, and through it all had been 
friends. 

Then Tom had gone away to college, 
and after a year or two at an eastern 
university, had gone to New York City 
where he had been ever since employed 
in the office of a noted architect; for 
Tom was an expert draughtsman and as 
such had secured a fine position, Al- 
ways a bright youth, he had settled down 
to his chosen business with a spirit of 
energy that showed plainly that he was 
serious in the choice of a profession; 
and with a persistence that had sur- 
prised even his closest friends, he had 
continued at the same work, in the same 
office, until now four years had passed 
since he had taken a vacation of any 
sort and since he had revisited the scenes 
of his boyhood trials and pleasures. 

During these years, Tom had paid 
little attention to the girls. In his early 
days the people of Martinsburg thought 
he was rather in love with Marion Had- 
don; but he had stayed away so long, 
and Marion had been so happy and 
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lively in the company of various other 
of the village youths, that it was decided 
by the wise ones of the town that there 
wasn’t anything in it after all. But 
when it was rumored on this beautiful 
July day that Tom Patterson was in town, 
there were not a few who, like Marion’s 
mother, thought questioningly of her and 
wondered. 

Marion herself wondered, too. 
in town! I wonder how he looks. 
how will he think I look? I wonder if 
he—’’ The pause was suggestive of 
some deep question, but: Marion did not 
finish, even to herself, the thought that 
was in her mind, She sat for some time 
thinking. She thought of all the good 
times she and Tom used to have to- 
gether. How she hated to have him go 
away! And he said he was sorry, too. 
Did he mean it? She wondered again. 
Her earliest memory of him recurred to 
her mind, such a provoking recollection 
that was, and always so vivid a one. 
Try as she would, she could never quite 
forget it. : 

She was a very little girl then, and 
unusually bashful at that. A crowd of 
little people were playing in Tom’s yard 
one hot afternoon in Summer. The 
game was “King William.’’ Most of 
those in the game were older than 
Marion and evidently thought it would 
be fun to play a little trick on her. Tom 
was in the center. Around him the 
others circled, singing as they went, 


“Tom 
And 


“King William was King James’ son, 

Upon a royal race he run; 

He wore a star upon his vest 

That points the way to the governor’s 

breast.” 

Round and round the little company 
circled, still singing, all .alive to the fun 
of the occasion except Marion; she 
alone, shy and uneasy. 
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“ Go to the East, go to the West, 
Go choose the one that you love best; 
If she’s not here to take her part, 
Go choose another with all your heart.” 


As these words were sung, Tom, as if 
by a hint from one of the older girls, 
pointed to Marion, who slowly, shrink- 
ingly, took her place in the center at his 
side. Persistently the song went on to 
its inevitable end: 


“ Down on this carpet you must kneel 
As sure as the grass grows in the field. 
So kiss your bride, and kiss her sweet, 
And now you may rise upon your feet.” 


When the last words were sung by the 
gleeful little crowd, Marion was seized 
by Tom and kissed-—kissed there before 
them all! This was more than she could 
stand, and with tears of wounded pride 
filling her eyes, making her stumble as 
she went, she hurried home. ‘That was 
an insignificant incident and evidently 
quite forgotten by all concerned, but in 
the mind of Marion it remained and 
rankled. , 

So Tom was home. Did she care? 
She wondered if she did, and was just 
going to admit that she believed she did 
—a little,—when the gate opened and up 
the long path, straight to where she 
swung in the big hammock under the 
trees, walked the very one of whom she 
was thinking, Tom Patterson. And in 
that moment she admitted to herself that 
she cared—a great deal. 

She rose and, smiling a welcome, came 
to meet him. ‘‘Why, Tom, how you’ve 
grown. You hardly look the same to 
me.”’ 

‘But I am the same to you, Marion, 
if you would only believe it.’’ , 

Tom’s glance said more than his 
words. Marion blushed and seated her- 
self in the hammock, while Tom flung 
himself with careless grace on the grass 
at her feet. 

“Why should I believe it, Tom? 
You’ve been saying pleasant nothings 
to me ever since I was a little girl. 
Why should I believe you now any more 


than in those other days?’’ And Marion 
began to swing lightly to and fro, look- 
ing at Tom with a half mocking smile, 
but thinking at the same time what a 
fine fellow he was and how glad she felt 
that he had come back, if it was but for 
a visit. 

But Tom was speaking, and when she 
recovered her thought she discovered 
with a thrill, that he was answering her 
mocking question with serious delibera- 
tion. ‘‘The reason, Marion, why you 
should believe me now, is that this time 
I mean it. No, that’s hardly what I 
mean. I’ve always meant it, but I never 
dared say anything very serious. Now 
that I have shown that I can earn enough 
to make a home, I have come to ask the 
only girl in the world if she will share 
it with me. 

‘*Why, Marion, I’ve loved you ever 
since that day—of course you don’t re- 
member—a day when you were a little 
girl and I a year or two older. We were 
playing King William and I was ‘it.’ 
There was a far away look in his eyes, 
so Marion had a chance to steal a glance 
at him before he turned again toward 
her. 

‘It was your first game, and someone 
suggested you as a good one to choose. 
I didn’t need to be told that, however, 
for I had you all picked out; I had 
chosen you the minute I got in the 
game. Of course they didn’t know, so 
when I caught you and had that first kiss 
—he paused significantly—they thought 
it a great joke. 

“T felt dreadfully sorry when you 
felt so bad, and cried; and I wouldn’t 
play any more that day. But I said to 
myself then, and have said it many times 
since, that some time I was going to 
have another; though of course I 
wouldn’t want it if it should affect you 
as that first one did.’’ He looked for 
some sign from her, but Marion did not 
stir. All this time she had sat with 
face turned away, her eyes shining and 
her cheeks rosy. 
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At last Tom began to grow fearful of 
the prolonged silence and broke it with, 
*‘Now I have dared. I have come. 
Don’t send me away, for I have always 
wanted you.”’ 

*‘Send you away? I wouldn’t dare.” 
Marion turned toward him a face all 
smiles, but eyes dimmed with tears. 


‘*T wouldn’t dare because, well—because 
I’ve always loved you too, Tom, at least 
since that day we played ‘King William’ 
and you gave me my first kiss.” 

And then Tom had his second, and 
another, and an——. But that’s be- 
yond our pale; we were to stop at the 
second. 


THE ELEPHANT AND THE TIGER 


By JAMES BALL NAYLOR 


MALTA, OHIO 


I, Your coat is quite too loose; 





N elephant and a tiger met 
Within a jungle cool; 
The tiger saw his own neat dress 


Such lack of style 
Is simply vile-— 
And merits no excuse.’’ 


Reflected in a pool, 
And, being vain and frivolous, II. 





The elephant good-naturedly 
Replied: ‘‘My city dude, 

I must admit my garments are 
Old fashioned quite and rude. 














But still I would not swap with 
you, 
Though you should offer boot ; 
I do not care to own or wear 





A striped prison suit! 
However, you would better leave; 
I might—in sudden spunk— 











Denude your back 
And deftly pack 
Your clothing in my trunk!”’ 


Remarked with caustic smile: 


‘«My dear old country Reub, your clothes 
Are sadly out of style. 








Your trousers bag about the knee, 
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By FRANK PUTNAM 


THE GOD OF BATTLES 


VERY nation at war confidently ex- 
pects ‘‘God’”’ to fight on its side. 
Russia, sneaking huge armies into the 
East under fervent declarations that her 
purposes were* wholly peaceful, never 
for a minute doubted, if we are to be- 
lieve the public utterances of her lead- 
ers, that ‘‘God”’ sanctioned her course. 
Equally, Japan, on the testimony of one 
of her noted writers (whose story, 
“Loyalty in Love and in War,” is 
translated for this number of the Na- 
tional by Reverend L. B. Cholmondeley, 
chaplain of the British embassy at Tokyo) 
gained courage to enter upon armed 
conflict with the Titan of the West 
through her conviction that ‘‘God”’ 
would surely smile on the Japanese 
cause. This claim to exclusive use of 
‘*God’s’’ favor has been worked so often 
and so hard, by all sorts and conditions 
of nations, that it is very likely nowaday 
to excite amusement rather than to at- 
tract the serious attention it deserves. 
For God, the only God that men have 
any rational conception of, DOES DE- 
CIDE the issue of battles and of wars. 
This God is manifested in man’s percep- 
tion of natural Jaw, in his command of 
the materials open to his use. This 
God is more fully revealed to the civil- 
ized than to the savage man. -This is 
the God REALLY worshipped by men 
of all modern nations—K NOWLEDGE. 
Men of all races still bend the knee and 
close the eye in the form of reverence 
before. the unknown altar of an incon- 
ceivable Creator; but the ideal they 


actually hold before their mind, and 
strive to fulfill, is KNOWLEDGE. 
Knowledge means power. It means 
love. It means humility—since each 
new fact gained gives hints of a score 
or a hundred still uncovered, more won- 
derful than any yet revealed. Knowl- 
edge means courage, and patriotism, and 
chivalry. It means, chiefly, the enlight- 
ened mind, freedom from superstitions 
that cramp the brain and hinder the 
processes of evolution. 

A handful of Englishmen came to this 
coast a little less than three centuries 
ago, and with their superior knowledge 
beat back a race of savages and brought 
civilization to a continent. Another 
handful of Englishmen today holds in 
subjection the hundreds of millions of 
East Indians. A handful of Germans is 
reclaiming a vast section of savage 
Africa, even as the English pioneers 
reclaimed the Atlantic coast of America. 

He was a short-sighted cynic who 
said: ‘‘God is always on the side of 
the heaviest battalions.’’ To the con- 
trary, this God is on the side of the 
nation with the best brains—the most 
enlightened minds—the highest ideals. 

It was my conviction of the truth of 
this, more than any specific information 
concerning the relative strength of the 
two powers in the scene of the prospect- 
ive conflict, that led me so confidently to 
predict, on the eve of war between Japan 
and Russia, that Japan would be victori- 
ous. There are intellectual giants in 
Russia; but beneath them is a vast mass 
of superstitious ignorance, of brutish 
despotism, and, running in hidden lines 
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here and there throughout the whole 
structure of the empire, the live wires of 
passionate revolt. 

The czar signalizes the birth of a son 
and heir by writing a decree in which 
he abolishes the use of the lash on the 
bodies of peasants. Hereafter the task- 
masters of these poor wretches may not, 
legally at any rate, whip their servants 
as they do their dumb beasts. How 
like a lightning flash that decree illu- 
mines the real and hideous conditions 
in the realm of the czar! 

Contrast this with what we know of 
conditions in Japan.. Was it to be ex- 
pected that a nation whose soldiers were 
enlightened individuals, THINKING 
men as well as physically fit men, could 
be beaten by an army of equal or any- 
where near equal size, that was com- 
posed of creatures bred to cringe beneath 
the contemptuous lash of cruel masters? 

Russia has seventy times as much 
territory as Japan, six times as many 
soldiers and vastly greater material 
wealth of all kinds; yet little Japan, 
thrilled with an exalted patriotism, 
armed with strong brains in sound 
bodies and equipped with war weapons 
more deadly because more modern than 
those in the hands of the Russians, 
moves irresistibly to victory over the 
dull brained, conscript hordes of the 
czar. The God of Battles is still doing 
business at the old stand, and in the 
same old way. And he isa terribly real 
God. Any people that wishes to gain his 
favor must get knowledge and be free. 


& 


CHEER UP, BROTHERS 


ARPER’S Weekly has come down off 

the fence on the republican side, on 
the theory, I suppose, that if you become 
convinced you can’t whip an obnoxious 
candidate, the next best thing is to place 
him under a sense of obligation’ for 
your help. The same may be said of 
the slightly eccentric New York Sun. 
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Mr. Pulitzer, of the World, won’t be 
a bit surprised if Roosevelt’s election 
proves to be the end of constitutional 
government in this republic. Mr. 
Pulitzer’s objections against Mr. Roose- 
velt are numerous, but they may be 
stated in a single sentence—he is 
no lady. He totes a pistol to prayer 
meetings, he wears spurs at White 
House receptions, and he raps _ his 
cabinet meetings to order with the butt 
end of a revolver; he was rude to our 
calico-colored cousins in Colombia, 
when they tried to pick Uncle Saim’s 
pocket in making the Panama Canal 
deal, and he even blurted out a senti- 
ment that we all approve, when he no- 
tified our South American neighbors 
that we expect them to keep order and 
pay their honest debts. 

If Mr. Pulitzer will take the trouble to 
read up what the New York and New 
England men said of Andrew Jackson 
of North Carolina and Tennessee dur- 
ing his presidency, he will learn some- 
thing to his advantage. A good many 
excellent Americans have trembled in 
dread of a ‘‘dictator’’ since Alexander 
Hamilton’s day, but events went to 
show they had no cause to quiver. ‘The 
Declaration of Independence is just as 
sound today as ever it was—just as good 
doctrine; the Constitution will grow 
with the growth of our country and oyr 
civilization; but it is a sturdy plant and 
will long outlive all the men who are 
trembling for its safety. 

By the way, the more I study our 
form of government the more I admire 
its elasticity something far beyond 
anything that its founders could have 
conceived to be possible, and the surest 
guarantee of its perpetuation. It is like 
a volcano with three vents—legislature, 
judiciary and executive: and if anyone, 
at first blush, questions the likeness of a 
great republic to a volcano, he is enti- 
tled to another look. If one vent, or 
two, get so clogged up that the popular 
will cannot find expression through them, 
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CHRISTOBELLE VAN ASMUS BUNTING OF CHICAGO 


Mrs. Bunting made her debut as a story teller in the National Magazine for August, 1904. “ Reconstructed,” 
her story in that number, was the first in a series of loosely connected tales, the second appearing 
in this number, and others — “ Teddy’s Romance” and “ Deep Mining ”—being schedu led 
for our November and December numbers. Though the same characters 
appear in all the stories, each one is complete in itself. 
Mrs, Bunting promises us more stories for 1905. 
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there is a so much stronger probability 
that the third will blow free. If, for 
example, the congress should fall under 
the domination of class or other special 
interests, and so should not respond 
freely to the popular will; and if the 
judiciary also should be to some extent 
under the same bondage, it would be a 
great relief to the people to reflect that 
their executive was a man who not only 
understood their desires, but would cut 
across lots, if need be, to get their 
wishes granted. 

Suppose, to carry the simile further, 
the people had been trying for half a 
century to get a canal cut across an 
isthmus, with a view to accomplishing 
several desirable results; and suppose 
that the congress, being mainly com- 
posed of agents of special interests, will- 
ing to trade off the general interest in 
order to serve their own collective spe- 
cial interests, should for half a century 
block the canal plan. ‘Then suppose we 
got a president who could get us the 
canal we had been wanting for fifty 
years, and who did get it. You see 
how the three-headed scheme gives the 
unorganized majority of us at least one 
chance in three to have a voice in the 
government. 


2 
GENTLY, GENTLEMEN, 
GENTLY 


By pretty general consent politicians 
of both parties, North and South, have 
quit making a campaign issue of 
the ‘‘negro question.”” Our southern 
friends begin to realize that the North 
has no disposition to take over the job 
of making a white man out of the col- 
ored brother. The ferocious attacks on 
the president that followed his breaking 
bread with Booker T. Washington are 
less often encountered in the pages of 
our southern contemporaries. These 
attacks never seemed to me to be the 
highest expression of human wisdom, 
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and I suspected that when Messrs. 
Watterson and Howell and Baker and 
Foster and Leveque and the rest of them 
had worked off their temporary and in 
part, perhaps, excusable gust of anger, 


- they would take a more genial view of 


that incident and of the North’s attitude 
toward them and their vexatious prob- 
lem generally. It is noteworthy that 
there has been hardly one northern jour- 
nal of high’ standing that has uttered 
the retort discourteous in such discus- 
sion of this subject as has taken place. 
The Boston Herald administered a 
warm, and deservedly warm, rebuke to 
Governor Vardaman of Mississippi, who 
gave circulation to a publication reflect- 
ing on the president’s dead mother. 
This bit of ghoulishness has _ been 
promptly and emphatically denounced 
by representative southern editors, who 
apparently are not proud of Governor 
Vardaman. The governor’s disclaimer 
has failed to be convincing even to his 
neighbors. 

As for the negro, his best hope is 
where it always has been since, “ in 
the inscrutable wisdom of an all-wise 
Providence,”’ as orthodox historians say, 
he was brought to this country to be the 
white man’s beast of burden,—and that 
is, in the endless patience and sym- 
pathy of the better element of the white 
population South, and in the example 
of honest industry and self help set be- 
fore him by men of mixed blood like 
Booker T. Washington. 

There is nothing occult about the 
negro problem. It canbe stated in 
simple terms. We are all servants one 
of another—white man and black and all 
the intermediate tints. Each must serve 
according to his ability. A man that 
can be taught to make bricks, or hoe 
cotton, or shoe a horse, and who can- 
not be taught to do anything of greater 
value to society, must do one or an- 
other of these things. The man who 
can be taught to give service of a more 
complicated kind must give that service. 
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BRILLIANT YOUNG MUSICIANS UNITED 
IN MARRIAGE 


N the little Methodist church at the Weirs, New Hampshire, on August 3, Rev. Loren Webster 

united in mariage Mr. Milo Ellsworth Benedict and Miss Gladys Perkins Fogg, whose portraits are 
presented herewith. The National’s family joins the thousands of other friends and admirers of these 
brilliant young people in very best wishes for long life and happiness. Mrs. Benedict, as Miss Fogg, the 
daughter of Mr. George.O. Fogg of Boston, won critical approval as a lyric soprano before many audi- 
ences in New England cities. The fact that she is blind lent especial interest to her triumph in a most 
difficult art. Mr. Benedict is a Vermonter, of a well known family, and has devoted his life to music 
and painting, though his possession of other resources has enabled him to escape the trials of the 
typical “genius in poverty,” with the happy result that he has always adhered to the highest ideals in his 
art. He gave piano concerts at the age of nine, and made his first trip abroad with his uncle at twelve. 
He studied both music and painting under the best European and American masters. He has written 
numerous pieces for the piano, and his playing has been praised by both Rubenstein and Liszt. Among 
his colleagues under Liszt’s instruction at Weimar in 1884 were D’ Albert, Rosenthal, Reisenauer and 
Emile Sauer. Mr. Benedict’s favorite diversion is mountain climbing. He has “done” Switzerland and 
many of the highest peaks of the Appalachian system. Incidental to his out-door tramping, he has made 
a special study of bird life, and has written most of the bird songs in musical notation, besides various 
articles pertaining to bird lore and nature study. Mr. and Mrs. Benedict reside at Concord, New 
Hampshire, where for four years Mr. Benedict has been an instructor in music at St. Paul’s school. 




















The white plantation owner, sweating 
over his profit and loss account, is work- 
ing for his negro field hand just as cer- 
tainly as the field hand works for him-— 
and each will be paid for his work ac- 
cording to the amount of intelligence 
and energy he puts into it. The foolish- 
est thing that any man can do is to hu- 


mor himself in the belief that he is be- 
ing abused. Let him keep his mouth 
shut, his brain and hands busy with hon- 
est service to society, and he will come 
into his own finally, whether his skin be 
white or black. 

Meantime, since the white South for 
good or evil has thoughtfully relieved 
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the colored brother of the trouble of 
taking part in elections, he will have all 
the more time to learn useful trades, to 
cultivate his cotton patch, and to put 
money in his purse. I say ‘‘for good or 
evil,’’ because it remains. to be seen 
whether the colored brother will go for- 
ward or back-—become a better or a 
worse man and neighbor—by reason of 
his exclusion from participation in gov- 
ernment. Personally I hope for good 
results. Even more important is the 
effect of the new condition on the white 
men South. Will they now divide into 
two balancing parties on economic lines, 
and so put an end to the degrading 
boss rule concerning which Mr. Leve- 
que in his New Orleans Harlequin has 
recently been so bitterly eloquent? Or 
will they permit the scoundrels whose 
bribe money made the colored vote a 
corrupt vote, now to extend their opera- 
tions among the uneducated and neces- 
- sitous members of their own race? 
These are questions before the white 
men South. I have the highest faith in 
their honor and in their intelligence-_to 
put it in another way, in the genius of 
the race. We of the North, remote from 
actual contact with the biggest and the 
most irritating problem that confronts 
any part of our people, should refrain 
from acrimonious criticism, and should 
keep our hands off, except to give such 
substantial help as we are able to give. 


st 


THE NOVEMBER NATIONAL 


ESIDES reflecting the picturesque 

and humanly interesting phases of 
the great current events—the war in the 
East, the World’s Fair at St. Louis, our 
national political campaign and what- 
ever else is of first class current interest, 
the National Magazine for November 
will present four illustrated articles, fas- 
cinating in form and of real educational 
value. In ‘Prince Rupert’s Land To- 
day,’’ D. W. and A. S. Iddings depict on 
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a big scale the development of the great 
Northwest Territories.of Canada, with 
portraits of several of the statesmen and 
empire builders who are transforming 
that vast region into fruitful and pop- 
ulous provinces. Every American who 
takes a healthy interest in his own times 
and his own continent will wish to read 
and preserve this article. 

H. M. Riseley, writing of ‘‘The Se- 
quoias of California,’ points his article 
with a full-page picture of a cross sec- 
tion of one of these giants of the wood, 
and recounts—a vivid historical lesson— 
the great events of human ‘history that 
have taken place since the birth of the 
trees. Never before has the majesty of 
these, the oldest living things on earth, 
been so impressively presented. 

Miss Lucy Semmes Orrick, daughter 
of the old South, the South of slavery 
days, familiar with its traditions, a type 
of the southern aristocracy that was 
and is the best friend of the black man, 
discusses three phases of the negro 
problem — “‘The First _Negro Free 
School in America,’’ an_ institution 
with a most romantic origin; ‘‘ The 
Passing of the ‘Mammy,’” and ‘‘ The 
Colored Girl of the South Today.” 
Three fine portraits, illustrating the types 
discussed, were drawn by A. Gertrude 
Orrick for this article. 

“‘The Minute Man,’’ by Edward A. 
Abbott (who will be remembered by 
National readers as the author of a 
brilliant story of the one love affair of 
Garibaldi) is a keenly critical, yet hu- 
morous, character study of one of the 
most attractive figures in American his- 
tory. 

We have not yet selected all the fic- 
tion for the November number. ‘There 
will be four or five first class stories. 
For example, a traveling salesman’s 
story, ‘‘The Tale of a Stage-Struck Girl,” 
and Christobelle Van Asmus Bunting’s 
story, ‘“Teddy’s Romance,”’ the third in 
the loosely connected series which this 
author is writing for the National. 





